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SELECTED  TO  MANAGE 
1980  OLYMPIC  STAMP  PROGRAM 


Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation 
has  been  selected  by  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  1980  Olympic  Games  and  V/O 
Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga  to  manage  the  1980 
Olympic  Stamp  Program  internationally. 

Max  Humbert,  Paramount’s  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  upon  his  return  from 
the  signing  ceremonies  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
said,  “The  Organizing  Committee  for  the 
1980  Olympic  Games  and  V/O  Mezhdun¬ 
arodnaya  Kniga  have  given  Paramount  a  sig¬ 
nificant  vote  of  confidence.  We  are  proud  to 
have  been  selected  for  the  singular  honor  of 
managing  the  1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program.” 

Olympic  commemorative  postage  stamps 
date  to  1896.  The  Greek  Postal  Service  issued 
a  set  of  12  stamps  depicting  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Olympic  Games  and  a  tradition  was 
born.  The  sale  of  these  first  Olympic  com¬ 
memorative  stamps  generated 
half  a  million  drachmas  —  a 
sufficient  amount  to  aid  the  stag¬ 
ing  of  the  Games.  (That  first  set, 
issued  for  the  equivalent  of  a  few 
dollars,  now  sells  for  over  $700 
—  when  available!) 

The  tradition  of  issuing  Olym¬ 
pic  commemorative  stamps  has 
been  followed  for  every  Olym¬ 
piad  since  World  War  I,  a  period 
of  more  than  50  years.  And  there 
is  good  reason  for  continuing  the 
tradition. 


In  1896,  311  athletes  entered  the  Olympic 
competitions  —  230  of  whom  were  Greek 
citizens.  In  more  recent  times,  thousands  of 
athletes  from  more  than  100  countries  have 
participated  in  each  Olympic  competition. 
Special  training  facilities,  living  quarters  and 
transportation  to  and  from  the  Games  are 
necessary  to  compete.  Funds  generated  from 
the  sale  of  commemorative  stamps  (and  coins) 
have  helped  many  national  teams  attend  the 
Games. 

The  1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program  will 
cooperate  with  National  Olympic  Committees 
around  the  world.  For  each  stamp  sold  in  a 
country,  a  contribution  will  be  made  to  the 
National  Olympic  Committee  of  that  country 
to  help  defray  the  expense  of  locating,  train¬ 
ing  and  transporting  Olympic  athletes  to  the 
1980  Games. 

Collectors  of  Olympic  and 
sports  stamps  are  a  large  and 
influential  group,  both  in  North 
America  and  in  Europe.  One  need 
only  to  look  at  the  price  histories 
of  earlier  Olympic  commemora¬ 
tive  stamps  to  see  the  steady  up¬ 
trend.  The  stamps  of  the  1980 
Olympic  Stamp  Program,  with 
their  limited  issues,  attractive  de¬ 
signs,  wide  distribution  and  uni¬ 
versal  desirability,  will  assuredly 
join  the  ranks  of  the  ever  popular 
earlier  Olympic  stamps. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


The  authorized  Philatelic  Agency  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  V/O  Mezhdunarod- 
naya  Kniga,  has  announced  the  most  comprehensive  stamp  issuing  policy 
in  support  of  the  Olympic  Games  in  the  history  of  philatelies.  Not  one, 
but  two  series  of  stamps  —  each  significant  and  beautiful  —  will 
commemorate  the  next  Olympics. 

The  first  group  of  1980  Olympic  commemorative  stamps  is  called  the 
“Olympic  Sports  Series.”  The  Sports  Series  features  49  issues  -  including 
six  souvenir  sheets.  They  will  be  issued  in  groups  of  five  or  six  every  four 
months  between  now  and  the  beginning  of  the  Games. 

The  second  group  of  1980  Olympic  commemorative  stamps  is  called 
the  “Golden  Ring  Cities  Series.”  The  Golden  Ring  Series  honors  the  five 
Olympic  cities,  the  seven  Golden  Ring  cities  and  four  tourist  cities.  In  all, 
the  stamps  of  the  1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program  will  tell  the  most 
complete  story  ever  told  via  philatelies  of  the  Olympics  and  the  host 
country.  It  is  a  most  impressive  tribute  to  the  Games,  the  participants  and 
the  host  cities. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Paramount  has  been  selected  by  the 
Organizing  Committee  for  the  1980  Olympic  Games  and  V/O  Mezhduna- 
rodnaya  Kniga  to  manage  the  1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program  inter¬ 
nationally.  Naturally,  Paramount  will  offer  our  customers  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  desirable  collections  —  both  for  today  and  for  the  future! 

Collectors  of  Olympic  and  sports  stamps  are  a  large  and  influential 
group,  both  in  North  America  and  in  Europe.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
price  histories  of  earlier  Olympic  commemorative  stamps  to  see  the  long 
uptrend.  With  the  limited  printings  and  the  wide  distribution,  the  stamps 
of  the  1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program  will  assuredly  join  the  ranks  of  the 
ever-popular  earlier  issues. 

The  Games  of  the  XXII  Olympiad  will  be  the  most  watched  Games 
ever.  And  the  mass  awareness  of  the  competitions  will  be  good  for  the 
stamps  issued  to  commemorate  the  Games.  The  issue  limits  for  the  stamps 
of  the  1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program  are  sufficiently  low  that  a  sellout  is 
entirely  possible  —  if  not  likely! 

The  Organizing  Committee  for  the  1980  Olympic  Games  and  V/O 
Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga  have  given  Paramount  a  significant  vote  of 
confidence.  We  are  proud  of  our  service  record  to  collectors  and  are 
doubly  proud  to  have  been  selected  for  the  singular  honor  of  managing 
the  1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program  internationally. 
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The  Official  Olympic  Emblem 
of  the  1980  Olympic  Games, 
designed  by  Vladimir 
Arsentyev,  as  portrayed  on  an 
Olympic  commemorative 
stamp.  For  more  information 
about  the  stamps  of  the  1980 
Olympics,  see  page  10. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA: 

"I  WILL  BE  GOOD” 


The  “Young”  head  made  its 
first  appearance  on  the  crown 
of  1838,  the  year  of  the 
Queen’s  coronation.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  William  Wyon,  chief 
engraver  at  the  Royal  Mint. 


The  second  coinage  change 
came  in  1847  with  the  elegant 
“Gothic”  portrait,  possibly 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  with 
the  ornate  dress  of  the  Queen. 


Victoria  in  her  youth. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  nation  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  will  strike  six  coins  honouring  the 
two  longest  reigning  Sovereigns  in  British 
history  —  King  George  III  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria. 

They  ruled  an  incredible  123  years  — 
more  than  a  century  —  during  which  time 
the  British  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
underwent  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
development  and  change.  English  customs, 
literature,  art  and  architecture  spread 
throughout  the  vast  British  Empire  and 
crossed  international  boundaries  to  virtually 
dominate  the  way  of  life  in  nearly  half  of 
the  18th  Century  and  all  of  the  19th 
Century.  Their  influence  was  so  great  that 
the  periods  of  their  reigns  are  now  known  as 
the  Georgian  Era  and  the  Victorian  Era. 

Since  both  King  George  III  and  Queen 
Victoria  ruled  for  incredibly  long  periods  of 
time,  each  had  a  number  of  different  por¬ 
traits  appear  on  coins.  The  four  incorporated 
into  the  designs  of  the  George  III  and 
Victoria  Crowns  are  the  most  representative 
and  show  both  monarchs’  progression  from 
youth  to  old  age.  All  of  the  portraits  on  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  Crowns  are  actual 
designs  used  on  coins  struck  in  Great  Britain 
from  1760  to  1901!  Some  of  the  world’s 
rarest  and  most  valuable  coins  bear  these 
exact  designs! 

Join  us  now  for  a  visit  to  the  life  and 
times  of  the  longest  reigning  monarch  in 
British  history  —  Queen  Victoria! 


She  was  only  eight  months  old. 

Her  father  had  just  died. 

And  Fate  already  had  stepped  in  to  begin 
weaving  a  life  pattern  unparalleled  in  British 
history. 

Alexandrina  Victoria,  the  only  child 
of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
Princess  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  was  born  May 
24,  1819,  at  Kensington  Palace.  On  the 
death  of  her  father  just  a  few  months  later, 
she  became  heir  to  the  throne  next  after 
William  IV  who  had  no  children. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  a  truism,  the  story 
goes  that  Victoria  was  twelve  years  old 
before  she  first  learned  that  she  would  some 
day  be  queen.  Whereupon  she  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  “I  will  be  good.” 

THE  VICTORIAN  AGE  1837-1901 

Victoria  was  eighteen  years  old  when,  on 
June  23,  1837,  she  learned  of  William  IV’s 
death  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thus  she  was  propelled  into  her  new  role  as 
queen.  The  new  monarch  moved  into  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  and  into  a  freedom  she  had 
never  known.  She  even  had,  for  the  very  first 
time,  her  very  own  room!  It  was  to  be  a  far 
cry  from  the  simple,  almost  austere,  life  she 
had  known  in  her  childhood. 

Her  cousin,  Albert,  who  later  would 
marry  her,  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  Vic¬ 
toria  “.  .  .  is  said  to  be  incredibly  stubborn 
and  her  extreme  obstinacy  to  be  constantly 
at  war  with  her  good  nature;  she  delights  in 
Court  ceremonies,  etiquette  and  trivial  for¬ 
malities  .  .  .”  and  is  said  to  “.  .  .  enjoy  sitting 
up  late  at  night  and  sleeping  late  into  the 
day.”  Albert  later  termed  it  “the  least 
sensible  and  satisfying  time  of  her  life 
Victoria  had  a  less  than  satisfactory 
romantic  friendship  with  prime  minister 
Lord  Melbourne.  It  was,  however,  of  short 
duration.  Albert  had  arrived  at  Windsor  and 
the  Queen,  duly  smitten,  proposed  to  him 
on  October  15,  1839.  After  his  departure 
from  the  palace,  a  frenetic  correspondence 
followed,  her  letters  highly  romantic,  his 
more  casual. 
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Their  wedding  followed  on  February  10, 
1840. 

The  21-year-old  Queen  was  ecstatic,  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  Albert  was  assigned 
more  and  more  official  duties.  He  was  even 
allowed  a  “key  to  the  secret  boxes.”  The 
Prince  was  aggressive,  precise,  meticulous,  a 
stickler  for  morality,.,  with  Victoria  not 
“  .  .  .  caring  a  straw  about  it”.  His  was  the 
stronger  personality,  while  Victoria  was  the 
opposite.  She  was  far  more  concerned  now 
with  being  a  good  and  loving  wife,  and 
having  children.  And  she  had  nine  of  them. 

While  it  was  said  by  members  of  her  court 
that  “  .  .  .  a  vein  of  iron”  ran  through  the 
Queen’s  extraordinary  character,  her  role  as 
a  happy  wife  and  mother  revealed  all  too 
well  a  less  than  iron-like  humility. 

“The  Queen  is  not  conceited,”  wrote 
Melbourne’s  successor.  “She  is  aware  there 
are  many  things  she  cannot  understand  and 
she  likes  to  have  them  explained  to  her 
elementarily  ...” 

The  Prince  came  into  his  own  through  a 
series  of  much-needed  policy  changes  and 
successful  compromises,  and  Victoria 
sparkled  under  his  guidance  and  influence. 
With  Albert  she  learned  to  dislike  London; 
she  shied  away  from  the  usual  late  parties. 
Royal  dinners  became  affairs  steeped  in 
protocol  and  decorum;  and  not  the  least 
amusing. 

By  the  early  1840’s  Albert  had  “  .  .  .  got 
her  properties  in  shape,”  and  in  1846  Vic¬ 
toria  bought  an  estate  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  money  she  had  saved  from  her  income 
after  paying  off  her  father’s  debts. 

In  1855  the  great  Balmoral  Castle  in 
Scotland  was  completed  and  it  was  here  that 
she  was  happiest.  It  was  easier  at  Balmoral 
for  them  to  carry  out  their  plans  to  form  a 
new  establishment  without  the  opposition 
the  Prince  had  previously  met  at  the  palace 
or  at  Windsor.  He  soon  found  he  was  more 
popular  in  Scotland  and  they  settled  down 
to  a  quiet  simple  life. 

With  the  interweaving  of  politics,  the 
countermanding  of  court  policies  and  the 
issuance  of  new'  ones,  the  popularity  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  vacillated.  But  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  with  the 
Queen  personally  heading  up  committees  of 
ladies  to  organize  relief  for  the  wounded;  her 
personal  visits  to  hospitals  to  cheer  the 
crippled;  her  issuance  of  the  first  Victoria 
Cross  for  bravery  under  fire;  a  new  wave  of 
royal  sentiment  took  over. 

With  Albert  leading  and  guiding  at  her 
side,  the  British  monarchy  had  changed.  And 
the  importance  of  Albert’s  place  in  history 
can  be  traced  to  his  training  of  the  Queen;  in 
her  hard  work;  in  the  efficient  manner  in 


which  she  now  did  business;  and  in  the  steps 
taken  to  establish  an  intelligence  service 
abroad.  All  were  outcroppings  of  his  con¬ 
stant  guidance  and  loyalty. 

ALBERT’S  DEATH: 

A  VICTORIAN  TRAGEDY 

When  Albert  died  in  December  1861, 
Victoria  suffered  a  complete  nervous  break¬ 
down.  She  was  a  widow  at  forty-two;  a 
widow  with  nine  children. 

The  first  two  years  after  Albert’s  death, 
she  called  the  “  .  .  .  two  dreadful  first  years 
of  loneliness.”  More  and  more  she  retreated 
to  Balmoral  and  to  Osborne,  and  observers 
began  to  think  of  her  as  “a  retired  widow.” 

Albert  was  gone.  So,  too,  were  her  old 
advisors,  Melbourne,  Peel,  Wellington. 
Albert’s  secretary,  “good,  excellent  General 
Grey,”  refused  to  let  her  turn  herself  into  a 
recluse  by  pressing  her  into  public  appear¬ 
ances.  She  liked  to  be  popular,  but  she  made 
little  effort  to  see  that  she  was.  She  had  been 
a  loving  wife,  and  while  Albert  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  molding  her  into  a  new  character, 
he  was  ineffectual  in  changing  her  tempera¬ 
ment.  It  was  as  she  told  an  old  friend:  “My 
nature  is  too  passionate,  my  emotions  too 
fervent;  he  guided  and  protected  me,  he 
comforted  and  encouraged  me.” 

It  took  English  statesman  and  writer, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  to  bring  her  out  of  her 
(Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Four  official  coin  portraits  of 
H.M.  Queen  Victoria  appear 
on  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Is¬ 
lands  1977  sterling  silver  20 
Crown  coins.  The  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands  is  the  only 
country  that  guarantees  to  re¬ 
deem  its  coins  in  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency  and  carries  this  guar¬ 
antee  on  the  edge  of  every 
coin. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA  Cont’d. 


A 

The  portraits  on  the  reverse  of 
the  Victoria  Crown  appear  as  a 
miniature  proof  coin  with  its 
own  mirror  surfaces  and 
frosted  devices,  an  effect  never 
before  seen  on  modem  coin¬ 
age. 

B 

The  famous  “Jubilee”  portrait 
appeared  on  British  coins  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1887-1892  and 
was  designed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Boehm,  famed  sculptor. 


Queen  Victoria  on  her 
Golden  Jubilee  in  1887 


shell;  to  restore  her  confidence;  to  flatter  her 
and  ease  the  burdens  of  the  crown.  Through 
his  efforts  she  became,  once  again,  deeply 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  crown,  taking 
up  more  and  more  of  her  minister’s  time; 
but  after  1868,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  made  much  difference  polit¬ 
ically. 

VICTORIA’S  GOLDEN  .  .  . 

Months  of  planning  for  Victoria’s  Golden 
Jubilee  ended  on  June  20,  1887  —  fifty 
years  after  her  Coronation.  During  the  day, 
she  was  taken  for  a  drive  through  festive 
crowds  to  Buckingham  Palace  where  she 
attended  a  luncheon  with  Royal  guests.  In 
the  evening  a  dinner,  attended  by  over  fifty 
Royal  and  Serene  Highnesses,  was  held  in 
the  Queen’s  honor. 

Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee  festivities  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  weeks,  with  drives,  reviews, 
garden  parties  and  receptions.  Her  health 
was  starting  to  fail  but  Victoria  carried  on 
through  the  heat  of  summer  and  attended 
every  important  occasion. 


C 

The  “Veiled”  portrait  intro¬ 
duced  in  1893,  was  the  final 
coin  change,  and  portrays  the 
stately  and  aging  monarch  in 
the  last  years  of  her  reign. 


On  September  23,  1896,  the  aging 
Queen  had  reigned  one  day  longer 
than  any  English  sovereign  in  history  —  a 
record  previously  held  by  her  Grandfather, 
King  George  III. 


The  next  year  marked  another  supreme 
moment  in  Victoria’s  glorious  reign:  The 
60th  Anniversary  of  her  Accession  to  the 
Throne  of  England.  A  feat  never  before 
achieved.  A  feat  yet  to  be  equalled. 

AND  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
CELEBRATIONS 

On  June  22,  1897,  Victoria  went  to  the 
telegraph  room  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
pressed  an  electric  button  that  transmitted 
her  Diamond  Jubilee  message  throughout 
the  empire: 

“From  my  heart  I  thank  my  people, 

May  God  Bless  Them!” 

A  colossal  celebration  ensued  as  the 
proud  citizens  of  England  excitedly  awaited 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  procession  and  a 
chance  for  a  glimpse  of  their  majestic 
Queen-Empress. 

The  Jubilee  was  the  culmination  of  the 
19th  Century  and  to  the  British,  it  had  been 
their  century.  A  time  when  the  British 
Empire  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  encompassing  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
earth’s  land  mass  and  population. 

Victoria’s  subjects  were  enjoying  a  great 
period  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  And  the 
Queen’s  able  handling  of  the  South  African 
(Boer)  War  heightened  her  appeal  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

More  and  more,  with  the  passing  years, 
the  aged  Queen  grew  beloved  by  the  poor 
and  middle  classes.  Many  of  the  modern 
innovations  of  the  day  passed  her  by,  but 
her  penchant  for  driving,  hard  work  re¬ 
mained.  And  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
being  miffed  at  the  kaiser,  asked  his  mother 
to  give  him  a  “good”  snubbing,”  she  replied: 
“Those  sharp  answers  and  remarks  only 
irritate  and  do  harm  and  in  Sovereigns  and 
Princes  should  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against.  William’s  faults  come  from  im- 
petuousness;  and  calmness  and  firmness  are 
the  most  powerful  weapons  in  such  cases.” 

Victoria  had  mellowed.  No  longer  did  she 
scold  her  family  or  her  ministers.  Or  at  least, 
very  seldom.  And  all  loved  her;  all  stood  in 
awe  of  her. 

She  lived  her  final  years  surrounded  by 
mementoes,  busts,  photographs  and  minia¬ 
tures.  Above  her  bed  hung  a  photograph  of 
Albert  taken  as  he  lay  dead. 

She  had  spent  her  life  fighting  against 
“democratic  monarchy, “  but  in  the  long  run 
probably  did  more  than  anyone  else  to 
create  it.  And  she  had  brought  respect  to  the 
monarchy,  thus  insuring  its  permanence. 

After  a  short  illness,  Victoria,  England  s 
longest  reigning  Monarch  died  on  January 
22,  1901.  And  Great  Britain  cried.  ® 

Courtesy:  Coin  World  Library 
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PROOF  COINS: 

THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  NUMISMATICS 


“Proof  coins  are  the  ultimate  form  of 
numismatic  art.  Because  of  their 
beauty  and  value,  proof  coins  are 
avidly  sought  by  collectors  around  the 
world.” 

—  Charles  Hosch 

The  term  “proof”  denotes  a  particular 
minting  process  and  does  not  refer  specif¬ 
ically  to  the  condition  of  a  coin.  Proof  coins 
are  specially  struck  for  presentation,  exhibi¬ 
tion,  or  numismatic  purposes.  They  were 
used  extensively  in  the  1800’s  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  presentation  gifts  to 
dignitaries,  ambassadors,  and  members  of 
royalty  from  foreign  nations. 

The  dies  and  planchets  selected  for  proof 
coinage  are  highly  polished  and  carefully 
examined  to  insure  a  flawless  mirrorlike 
surface.  The  planchets  are  fed  into  the 
coinage  press  by  hand,  one  at  a  time,  and  are 
struck  twice  under  enormous  pressure.  The 
proof  coins  are  then  handled  only  with 
gloved  hands  and  are  examined  once  again 
for  imperfections.  The  extreme  care  in  the 
minting  process  (see  chart  2)  produces  proof 
coins  with  sharp,  clear  detail  and  immaculate 
surfaces.  (Matte  Proof  United  States  coins, 
1908-1916,  feature  a  sandblast  appearance 
rather  than  mirrorlike  surfaces.) 

PROOF  COLLECTIONS  VARY 

There  are  a  myriad  of  ways  to  collect 
world  proof  coins.  Since  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  proof  coins  ever  minted  is 
unattainable,  most  collectors  prefer  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  particular  areas  of  interest.  Let 
us  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  popular 
methods  to  collect  world  proof  coins  is  by 
country  of  origin.  Contrary  to  what  is  often 
assumed,  the  United  States  did  not  mint 
the  first  proof  coins.  Great  Britain’s  Soho 
Mint  struck  four-piece  proof  sets  in  1746 
and  there  are  reports  of  proof  coins  minted 
by  the  British  in  the  1600’s.  Ireland  issued 
three-piece  proof  sets  in  1806  and  1807.  It 


was  not  until  1817  that  the  United  States 
Mint  in  Philadelphia  struck  proof  coins,  a 
Large  Cent  and  Fifty  Cent  piece. 

Today,  proof  coins  are  issued  by 
countries  throughout  the  world  —  from 
tropical  paradises  such  as  Fiji  and  the 
Cayman  Islands  to  industrialized  nations 
such  as  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  more  than  one  hundred 
nations  have  issued  proof  coinage.  This  has 
enabled  collectors  around  the  world  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  joys  and  rewards  of  collecting 
world  proof  coins. 

Collecting  coins  with  a  specific  subject 
matter  (topical  collecting)  is  just  as 
challenging  for  world  proof  coin  enthusiasts 
as  it  is  for  philatelic  buffs.  A  topical  collec¬ 
tion  of  world  proof  coins  can  be  assembled 
whether  a  person  is  interested  in  ships, 
famous  explorers,  fish,  flags,  birds,  sports 
figures,  animals,  coats  of  arms,  or  political 
leaders. 

Collections  of  topical  coins  exhibited  at 
numismatic  conventions  have  captured 
countless  blue  ribbons.  Besides  the  beauty  of 
these  world  coins,  the  information  provided 
by  the  exhibits  gives  them  educational  as 
well  as  aesthetic  value.  Chart  3  suggests 
several  topical  world  proof  collections  which 
can  be  formulated. 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


CHART  1 


1976  PROOF  SET  MINTAGES 


Country  (number  of  coins) 

Mintage 

United  States  (6) 

4,149,730 

Bahamas  (9) 

22,570 

Cayman  Islands  (8) 

3,044 

Cook  Islands  (8) 

17,658 

Jamaica  (9) 

22,900 

Malta  (9) 

26,117 

Panama  (9) 

10,610 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  (4) 

2,185 

FIRST  OF  A  SERIES 
by 

John  R.  Colby 
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PROOF  COINS  Cont’d. 


CHART  2 

PROOF,  UNCIRCULATED  PRODUCTION 

The  following  information  outlines  the  differences  in  production  procedures  for  Proof 
and  Uncirculated  coinage. 


PROOF  COINS 

UNCIRCULATED  COINS 

Blanking 

Extra  care  used  in  blanking. 

High  speed. 

Annealing 

Single  layer  of  blanks  moved 

Blanks  processed  in  a  high 

(Softening) 

through  a  special  furnace  on 
a  slow  moving  belt. 

capacity  rotary  furnace 
capable  of  holding  4,000 
pounds  at  a  time. 

Burnishing  Blanks 

Burnished  to  a  high  lustre. 

No  burnishing. 

Deoxidation  Treatment, 
Drying 

Use  of  freon  and  deoxidation. 

Not  treated. 

Inspection 

Blanks  inspected  by  hand  by 
pressmen  prior  to  stamping. 

Blanks  not  inspected  by 
hand. 

Coinage  Dies 

Coinage  dies  polished  to  a 
high  lustre  by  hand  prior  to 
use  and  buffed  during  use  to 
maintain  lustre. 

Dies  not  polished. 

Press  Feed 

Press  hand-fed  one  at  a  time 
and  blanks  struck  twice. 

High  speed,  automatic 
presses  used;  coins  struck 
once. 

Retrieval  from  Press 

Coins  retrieved  individually. 

Coins  retrieved  in  bulk. 

Handling  of  Struck 

Coin 

Coins  specially  handled  in 
small  boxes. 

Coins  handled  in  bulk. 

Visual  Inspection 

Visual  inspection  done 
individually. 

Visual  inspection  limited. 

Precautions  in 

Special  lighting,  air 

Standard  accommodations 

Packaging  Room 

conditioning,  dust  control 
in  room;  employees  wear 
white  gloves. 

and  atmosphere  prevail. 

Packaging 

Coins  packaged  by  hand  in 
sonically  sealed  cases. 

Coins  packaged  in  auto¬ 
matic  heat  sealer. 

Source:  1977  Coin  World  Almanac 


Another  favorite  with  collectors  is 
acquiring  coins  of  similar  size  or  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  silver  dollar-sized  coins  of  the 
world,  known  as  crowns,  are  widely  col¬ 
lected  for  their  beauty  and  investment  po¬ 
tential.  The  recent  Lewis  Collection  auction 
included  an  extensive  selection  of  rare  world 
proof  crowns,  many  of  which  sold  in  excess 
of  their  current  catalogue  value.  For 
example,  a  1935  Greek  100  Drachmae  proof 
crown  with  a  mintage  of  only  500,  (cata¬ 
logue  —  $475)  sold  for  $675  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  1932-J  German  Goethe  5  Mark 
proof  crown  (catalogue  —  $2350)  realized 
$2600. 

Proof  crowns  were  first  minted  in  the 
1700’s  and  current  issues  continue  this 
centuries-old  tradition.  Among  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  proof  crowns  being  collected 
are  the  Panama  One  Balboa,  Jamaica  One 
Dollar,  India  Ten  Rupee,  Malawi  Ten 
Kwacha,  and  Bahamas  Two  Dollar  coins. 


Though  some  collectors  desire  only 
individual  world  proof  coins,  the  emergence 
of  government-issued  world  proof  sets  has 
attracted  a  considerable  following  in  the  last 
decade.  The  majority  of  these  proof  sets  are 
offered  originally  at  a  government  issue  price 
with  some  form  of  deadline  restriction 
imposed.  Collectors  who  wish  to  purchase 
the  proof  sets  after  the  deadline  must  do  so 
in  the  numismatic  marketplace,  where  the 
economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand  pre¬ 
vail. 

Let  us  take  the  1971  Jamaica  6-Piece 
Proof  Set  as  an  example.  This  set  was 
originally  issued  for  $15  and  an  ordering 
deadline  instituted.  When  the  ordering  dead¬ 
line  was  reached,  there  were  1,048  proof  sets 
ordered  -  and  minted.  Today,  this  6-piece 
set  is  valued  in  excess  of  $70,  due  primarily 
to  its  small  mintage  and  continuing  collector 
demand. 
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PROTECTING  PROOF  COINS 


THE  NEW  GOLD  RUSH 


The  packaging  of  proof  sets  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  years.  British  proof 
;  coins,  even  those  as  recent  as  1953,  were 
simply  placed  in  presentation  cases,  with  no 
other  form  of  protection.  By  the  late  1960’s, 
however,  countries  such  as  Liberia  and 
Panama  had  adopted*  the  United  States 
Mint's  “flat  pack”  protection.  The  proof 
i  coins  for  these  “flat  packs”  were  heat-sealed 
in  cellophane  packaging  to  prevent  impair¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  mints  in  the  world  are 
now  sonically  sealing  the  proof  coins  in 
plastic  to  preserve  the  choice  proof  quality 
of  the  sets.  This  process  is  considered  an 
improvement  over  the  “flat  pack”  encapsula¬ 
tion. 

The  refinements  in  packaging  techniques 
allow  the  novice  collector  to  purchase  and 
i  store  world  proof  sets  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  most  experienced  numismatist. 

World  proof  coin  collecting  is  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  segments  of  numismatics. 
In  recent  years,  the  San  Francisco  Mint  has 
struck  more  than  two  million  United  States 
Proof  Sets  annually.  When  you  compare  the 
small  mintages  of  the  world  proof  sets  to 
this  multimillion  total,  and  note  the  beauty 
of  world  proof  coins,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  reason  for  the  universal 
appeal  of  world  proof  coin  collecting.  (See 
chart  1) 


On  August  20,  1974,  President  Gerald 
Ford  signed  legislation  which  lifted  forty- 
year-old  restrictions  on  the  possession  of 
gold  by  United  States  citizens.  Starting  at 
midnight  December  31,  1974,  Americans 
were  once  again  permitted  to  buy,  hold  and 
sell  gold  without  restriction.  This  .n.ew  law 
was  particularly  significant  to  coin  col¬ 
lectors. 

Post-1933  world  gold  coins,  formerly 
illegal  to  own,  became  available  to  American 
collectors  after  a  forty-year  absence. 
(Possession  of  United  States  gold  coins  had 
not  been  prohibited.)  The  repeal  of  these 
restrictions  precipitated  a  tremendous  surge 
of  interest  and  demand  for  world  proof  gold 
coins  by  Americans.  Coins  minted  decades 
before  were  once  again  in  the  limelight. 

Great  Britain  proof  gold  coins,  minted  in 
1887,  1893,  1902,  1911  and  1937  (and 
issued  with  the  proof  sets  of  their  respective 
years)  are  among  the  most  well  known  proof 
gold  coins.  Half  Sovereign,  Sovereign,  Two 
Pound,  and  Five  Pound  pieces  were  struck 
each  year.  Other  world  proof  gold  rarities 
dated  prior  to  1940  which  are  actively 
sought  by  collectors  include  the  1916  Cuba 
20  Pesos,  1880  Australia  Half  Sovereign, 
1904-A  Germany  (Saxony-Coburg-Gotha) 
10  Mark  and  1910  Montenegro  100  Perpera. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


CHART  3 

Collecting  By  Topic: 
A  Dynamic  Hobby 


BAHAMAS . 

BARBADOS . 

CANADA  . 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS  . 

COOK  ISLANDS . 

FIJI  . 

GREAT  BRITAIN . 

GREECE  . 

INDIA  . 

ISLE  OF  MAN . 

JAMAICA  . 

LIBERIA . 

PANAMA  . 

TRINIDAD-TOBAGO  . 

TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS  . 
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Ships  on  coins  is  only  one  of 
the  many  topical  collections 
which  may  be  formed  with 
modern  world  proof  coins. 
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OLYMPAPHIL 

1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program 


Olympiad-80,  1976 


Left  to  right:  A.P.  Page,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Paramount  International 
Management  Corporation;  A. 
Belostotsky,  Vice  President, 
V/O  Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga; 
M.  Brooks,  Former  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Mint  and  now  inter¬ 
national  consultant  to  Para¬ 
mount;  L.M.  Sharov,  Chief  of 
F.dition  and  F.xpedition  of 
postal  values  —  Ministry  of 
Communications  of  the 
U.S.S.R.;  M.J .  Humbert, 
Chairman  of  Paramount  Inter¬ 
national  Management  Corpor¬ 
ation. 


OLYMPIAD-80 

Each  four  years,  as  tradition  would  have 
it,  the  amateur  athletes  of  the  world  gather 
in  history’s  greatest  pagentry  of  athletic 
endeavor.  The  games  of  Olympiad-80  will 
begin  at  1500  hours,  Moscow  time,  July  19, 
1980  with  the  lighting  of  the  Olympic  Flame 
at  Lenin  Central  Stadium.  Three  billion 
people  are  expected  to  watch  that  event  via 
the  most  extensive  telecommunications  net¬ 
work  ever  devised. 

The  Olympiad  itself,  however,  spanning 
the  four  years  between  the  games,  began  on 
August  1,  1976  as  the  Olympic  Flame  was 
extinguished  in  Montreal.  The  Olympiad 
comprises  a  period  of  intense  preparation  for 
the  next  games.  Sites  to  be  constructed, 
officials  to  be  trained,  accommodations  to 
be  prepared  and  on  and  on.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  is  the  period  when  the  athletes  train 
and  compete  at  regional,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  events,  throughout  the  world,  to 
determine  who  will  represent  their  country 
at  the  Olympic  Games  themselves. 


OLYMPIC  STAMPS 

At  Athens  in  1896,  stamps  were  issued  to 
commemorate  the  first  modern  Olympic 
Games.  A  set  of  twelve  stamps  depicting  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Olympic  Games  ap¬ 
propriately  established  the  tradition  of 
Olympic  stamps. 

Since  1920,  and  the  Games  of  the  Vll 
Olympiad  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  each  host 
country  has  commemorated  its  Olympics 
with  an  issue  of  stamps.  The  Moscow  Games 
will  be  no  exception.  What  will  be  different 
is  that  the  Ministry  of  Communications  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  cooperation  with  the  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee  of  the  1980  Olympic 
Games  has  planned  a  full  series  of  stamps, 
first  day  covers  and  related  philatelic  items 
which  will  tell  the  most  complete  story  ever 
told,  via  philatelies,  of  the  Olympics  and  the 
host  country. 

Like  other  preparations,  the  Olympic 
Stamp  Program  began  in  1976  and  will 
continue  for  four  years  with  new  issues 
expected  every  three  to  four  months.  The 
stamps  will  be,  by  world  standards,  very 
limited  in  number.  Average  volumes  released 
for  export  will  be  under  500,000. 


SOVIET  OFFICIALS  VISIT  PARAMOUNT  WORLD  HEADQUARTERS 
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THE  1980  OLYMPIC  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

The  1980  Stamp  Program  is  being  man¬ 
aged  internationally  by  Paramount  Inter¬ 
national  Management  Corporation  on  behalf 
of  V/O  Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga  and  the 
Organizing  Committee  for  the  1980  Olympic 
Games.  ■* 

OLYMPIC  SPORTS  SERIES 

Forty-three  stamps  and  six  souvenir 
sheets  depicting  the  Olympic  sports  of  the 
Games  of  the  XXII  Olympiad  are  planned  in 
this  series.  They  will  be  issued  in  groups  of 
five  and  six  every  four  months  between  now 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Games  in  1980.  All 
stamps  in  the  series  will  be  the  work  of 
Nikoloi  Litvinov. 

FIRST  STAMPS  ISSUED 
DECEMBER  28,  1976 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

STAMP  #1  -  OLYMPIC  FLAME 

The  first  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  1980  Olympic  Games  symbolizes  the 
taking  up  of  the  Olympic  Flame  by  Moscow 
from  Montreal.  The  stamp  depicts  two  arms 
—  one  taking  and  one  giving  the  Olympic 
Flame  —  and  the  official  games  symbols  — 
1976  on  the  left  and  1980  on  the  right. 
Denomination  of  the  stamp  is  4  Kopecks 
with  a  surcharge  of  2  Kopecks  devoted  to 
the  staging  of  the  Olympics.  This  is  the  first 
U.S.S.R.  surcharge  stamp  issued  since  1930. 
The  colors  are  light  blue  with  black  and  red 
lettering.  The  stamp  is  produced  36  to  a 
sheet.  Size  of  the  stamp  is  30  x  42  mm. 

On  July  10,  1980  deep  in  the  quiet, 
wooded  hills  of  Olympia,  Greece,  a  woman 
dressed  like  Hera,  patron  goddess  of  the 
ancient  Olympic  Games  will  focus  the  sun’s 
rays  onto  an  insignificant  twig.  The  tiny 
sliver  will  burst  into  flames  and  will  be  used 
to  light  the  Olympic  Torch,  an  emblem  of 
man’s  brotherhood  as  old  as  recorded  his¬ 
tory.  This  timeless  symbol  will  travel  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ancient  ruins  at 
Olympia  to  Moscow,  one  of  the  world’s 
great  cities  and  site  of  the  XXII  Olympic 
Games. 

STAMP  #2  -  OLYMPIC  SYMBOL 

The  second  stamp  depicts  the  emblem  of 
Olympiad-80  —  the  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  1980  Olympic  Games  in  Moscow.  The 
symbol  was  designed  by  Vladimir  Arsentyev 
and  represents  the  skyline  of  Moscow  resting 
on  the  five  Olympic  rings  symbolic  of  the 
five  continents  and  the  world  brotherhood 
of  amateur  sports.  Denomination  of  this 
stamp  is  10  +  5  Kopecks  and  the  color  is  red; 
the  ribbon  is  blue  and  the  lettering  is  black 
and  white.  The  stamp  is  produced  36  to  a 
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sheet.  Size  of  the  stamp  is  30  x  42  mm. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
Moscow  is  the  way  in  which  architects  and 
planners  have  blended  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  past  with  modern  buildings  and 
facilities.  Visitors  to  Red  Square,  the  heart 
of  Moscow,  will  notice  immediately  how  the 
gilded  domes  and  spires  of  Saint  Basil’s 
Cathedral  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
futuristic  design  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  greatest 
national  monument:  Lenin’s  Tomb. 

Many  centuries  have  passed  since  Prince 
Yuri  Dolgoruki  founded  a  wooden  fortress 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moskva  River.  This 
primitive  settlement  has  become  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  located  in  the  center  of  the  bustling  20th 
Century  metropolis  of  Moscow,  host  city  of 
the  XXII  Olympic  Games. 

STAMP  #3  -  OLYMPIC  SYMBOL 

The  third  stamp  is  a  replica  of  the  second 
stamp  but  of  different  denomination  and 
color  reflecting  the  twin  Olympic  city  of 
Tallinn.  Denomination  of  this  stamp  is  16  + 
6  Kopecks  and  the  color  is  olive;  the  ribbon 
is  raspberry  and  the  lettering  is  black  and 
white.  The  stamp  is  produced  36  to  a  sheet. 
Size  of  the  stamp  is  30  x  42  mm. 

Tallinn,  host  of  the  1980  Olympic 
Regatta  is  located  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
clear  skies,  red  tile  roofs  and  medieval 
buildings  form  a  picturesque  setting  for  the 
world’s  most  dramatic  sailing  event.  Many  of 
Tallinn’s  buildings  date  from  the  14th  Cen¬ 
tury.  Looking  down  over  the  meandering, 
narrow  streets  of  the  city’s  old  quarter, 
beautifully  crafted  weather  vanes  are  the 
mute  witnesses  of  Tallinn’s  history.  The 
Town  Hall  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
monumental  halls  in  all  of  Europe.  The 
Toompea  Castle,  with  its  high  towers  and 
grim  walls,  impresses  visitors  with  the  con¬ 
stant  strife  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  list  of 
historic  sites  is  endless,  which  is  why  Tallinn 
is  known  as  “the  museum  city”. 

(Continued  on  next  page ) 
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OLYMPAPHIL  Cont’d. 


A  vase  —  the  prize  most  fre¬ 
quently  awarded  in  the  An¬ 
cient  Games  —  graces  the  40 
Lepta  Olympic  com- 
memorative  stamp  of  1896. 
Virtually  all  modern  Games 
have  been  aided  by  funds  gen¬ 
erated  from  the  sale  of  com¬ 
memorative  stamps  to  col¬ 
lectors. 


Olympic  Souvenir  Sheet 


SOUVENIR  SHEET  -  KREMLIN 

This  postal  sheet  is  the  first  souvenir 
sheet  to  commemorate  the  1980  Olympic 
Games.  It  depicts  a  model  of  the  Kremlin. 
Denomination  of  the  stamp  contained  in  the 
sheet  is  60  +  30  Kopecks  and  the  color  of 
the  stamp  is  dark  red  with  a  white  image  and 
gold  and  black  printing.  Size  of  the  sheet  is 
62  x  85  mm. 

Standing  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Moskva  and  Neglinka  Rivers,  the  Kremlin  is 
the  very  core  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow,  the 
Soviet  capital  grew  up  around  its  walls. 
Today  it  is  highly  regarded  for  its  architec¬ 
ture,  but  in  the  dim  past  it  was  merely  a 
wooden  fort.  Though  first  mentioned  in 
recorded  history  in  1131,  recent  excavations 
have  shown  that  its  history  as  a  fortified 
settlement  probably  began  in  neolithic 
times. 

HIGHER,  SWIFTER,  STRONGER 

The  1980  Olympics  promises  to  live  up  to 
the  Olympic  motto.  But  before  we  reach  the 
moment  when  new  records  are  set  and  new 
sports  heroes  crowned,  we  have  an  exciting 
job  to  do.  The  Olympic  Stamp  Program  is 
cooperating  with  National  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittees  throughout  the  world  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  for  1980.  For  each  stamp  sold  in  the 
United  States,  a  contribution  will  be  made 
to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  help 
them  train  our  athletes  to  compete  in 
Moscow.  We  are  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
Olympics.  Won’t  you  join  us!  I 


PROOF  COINS  Cont’d. 


The  1976  Bahamas  $100  gold 
coin  commemorates  the  third 
anniversary  of  Bahamian  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  1975  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands  100  Crown 
gold  coin  honors  the  flights  of 
astronauts  Carpenter  and 
Glenn.  Both  space  flights 
ended  with  splashdowns  near 
the  Islands. 
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Countries  such  as  The  Bahamas,  Thailand, 
Belize,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Bermuda 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  issued 
proof  gold  coins  in  recent  years.  Some  of 
these  contemporary  coins  are  the  rarities  of 
the  future  because  of  the  extremely  small 
number  struck.  Witness  the  mintages  of  the 
1976  Bahamas  $100  proof  gold  coin  (761), 
the  1974  Cook  Islands  $100  proof  gold  coin 
(1,453),  the  1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
100  Crown  proof  gold  coin  (1,510)  and  the 
1975  Fiji  $100  proof  gold  coin  (1,286).  Low 
mintage  coins  historically  have  been  the 
source  of  substantial  collector  interest  and 
these  recent  issues  are  no  exception. 

Gold  coins  are  treasured  throughout  the 
world  by  collectors  and  noncollectors  alike 
for  their  alluring  beauty  and  proven  value. 
Proof  gold  represents  the  highest  quality 
obtainable  in  mankind’s  most  precious 
metal,  an  unbeatable  combination:  Beauty 
and  Value.  Proof  coins  are  the  aristocracy  of 
the  numismatic  world.  ® 

—  To  be  continued  — 
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THE  NAME  IS  THE  GAME 

. . .  And  If  The  Name 

Happens  To  Be  On  A  Piece  Of  Currency 

It  Can  Mean  A  Lot  Of  Extra  Money  For  You! 


Suppose  you  are  a  collector  interested  in 
buying  a  Series  1901  $10  Legal  Tender  Note 
—  the  Bison  design  —  for  your  collection. 
You  locate  two  notes  offered  for  sale,  both 
in  the  same  condition.  One  note  bears  the 
signatures  of  H.V.  Speelman  and  Frank 
White;  the  other  is  signed  by  Gabe  Parker 
and  John  Burke.  You  check  your  Friedberg 
paper  money  catalogue  to  see  if  there  is  any 
difference  in  catalogue  value,  but  there  is 
none.  In  fact,  all  nine  signature  combina¬ 
tions  listed  for  the  Bison  note  in  Friedberg 
have  the  exact  same  catalogue  value  ...  no 
help  at  all!  Which  note  would  you  choose? 

The  note  signed  by  Parker  and  Burke  is  a 
much  better  buy.  Parker  and  Burke  served  in 
office  together  as  Register  of  the  Treasury 
and  Treasurer  for  about  455  days,  while 
Speelman  and  White  were  together  about 
2,075  days  —  more  than  four  times  longer! 
Because  of  their  longer  term,  more  notes 
were  issued  with  the  Speelman-White  signa¬ 
tures  than  with  those  of  Parker-Burke.  Thus 
the  Parker-Burke  signatures  are  rarer,  more 
desirable,  more  valuable,  to  a  collector. 
Dozens  of  opportunities  just  like  this  await 
collectors  today,  right  now,  yet  few  have  the 
knowledge  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This 
article  will  teach  you  how  to  identify  valu¬ 
able  premium  signature  combinations  and 
add  them  to  your  portfolio. 

JUST  LIKE  A  DATE  -  ALMOST.  Most 
of  us  assume  that  the  date  on  a  coin 
indicates  the  year  in  which  it  was  minted. 
This  is  usually  true  of  United  States  coinage, 
but  not  always!  In  the  late  1700’s  and  early 
1800’s,  coining  dies  were  often  used  until 
they  wore  out.  A  cent  dated  1802  might 
have  been  made  in  1803.  A  more  modern 
example  of  this  mis-dating  happened  during 
1964-65  with  the  Kennedy  Half  Dollar.  The 
new  silver  coin  commemorating  our  assas¬ 
sinated  President  proved  so  popular  that  the 
government  continued  to  produce  the 
1964-dated  coin  well  into  1965.  In  small 
foreign  countries,  the  relatively  tiny  amount 
of  coinage  in  circulation  simply  does  not 
justify  the  expense  of  minting  newly-dated 
coins  every  year. 


In  the  case  of  U.S.  paper  money,  the  date 
on  the  note  indicates  the  year  its  design  was 
approved.  Thus,  a  $10  Legal  Tender  Note 
dated  “Series  of  1901”  may  not  have  been 
issued  in  1901,  but  the  design  was  approved 
that  year.  Beginning  in  1928  the  Treasury 
also  introduced  the  practice  of  adding  a 
letter  after  the  date  to  indicate  a  signature 
change.  When  W.O.  Woods  replaced  H.T. 
Tate  as  Treasurer  in  1929,  the  new  Woods 
signature  was  added  to  the  paper  money  and 
the  date  was  changed  from  “Series  of  1928” 
to  “Series  of  1928-A”.  Still,  for  the  older, 
large  size,  pre-1928  currency  there  is  usually 
no  letter  to  help  us  distinguish  one  note 
from  another;  we  must  rely  on  the  sig¬ 
natures. 

Since  the  signatures  of  Treasury  officials 
are  normally  printed  on  notes  only  during 
their  term  of  office,  we  can  generally  estab¬ 
lish  when  the  note  was  printed  by  knowing 
when  the  officials  served  together.  Returning 
to  our  example  of  the  1901  Series  $10  Bison 
note,  the  Parker-Burke  signature  combina¬ 
tion  means  the  note  was  probably  printed 
between  October  1,  1913  and  December  31, 
1914;  they  served  together  for  about  455 
days.  Speelman-White  signatures  mean  the 
note  was  probably  printed  between  January 
25,  1922  and  September  30,  1927,  a  term  of 
about  2,073  days.  A  list  showing  the  exact 
dates  various  Treasury  officials  served  con¬ 
currently  is  in  the  appendix  of  the  Friedberg 
paper  money  catalogue.  How  can  we  use  this 
information  to  learn  if  one  note  is  rarer,  thus 
more  valuable,  than  another? 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Ninth  of  a  Series 
by 

Nicholas  Bruyere 
Manager,  Rare  Currency 
Department 


All  series  1901  Bison  notes  are 
listed  at  the  same  price  in  the 
Friedberg  catalogue  of  paper 
money,  yet  several  signature 
combinations  for  it  are  rare. 
This  note,  with  Speelman- 
White  signatures,  is  the  least 
rare  of  the  Bison  notes. 
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THE  NAME  IS  THE  GAME  Cont’d. 


The  quantity  of  paper  money  issued  by 
the  Treasury  in  any  year  depends  on  many 
complex  factors,  including  the  supply  of 
money  in  circulation,  the  demand  for  new 
notes,  the  rate  at  which  notes  wear  out  and 
must  be  replaced  and  Acts  of  Congress 
authorizing  certain  types  of  currency  for 
certain  purposes,  such  as  Treasury  Notes  or 
Legal  Tender  Notes.  Yet  one  thing  is  certain: 
The  longer  a  Register  and  Treasurer  serve 
together,  the  more  notes  the  Treasury  may 
issue  with  their  signature  combination!  In 
fact,  this  is  actually  a  fairly  accurate  way  of 
appraising  the  rarity  of  a  signature  combina¬ 
tion.  In  Table  I  you  will  find  all  possible 
signature  combinations  found  on  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency  with  the  number  of  days  the  officials 
served  together,  listed  in  the  order  they 
served. 

The  number  of  days  the  Register  (or 
Secretary)  and  Treasurer  served  concurrently 
can  be  equated  roughly  to  a  set  of  des¬ 
criptions: 


1-100  days  =  Very  Short  Term 
100-350  days  =  Short  Term 
350-700  days  =  Average  Term 
700-1,500  days  =  Long  Term 
1,500+  days  =  Very  Long  Term 


The  signature  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference!  Series  1907  Legal 
Tender  notes  are  worth  from 
$80  to  $100  Uncirculated,  but 
very  few  were  issued  with  the 
Woods-White  signature  com¬ 
bination.  With  these  signatures 
the  note  is  at  least  50  times 
rarer  and  sells  for  a  large  prem¬ 
ium.  Moral:  Watch  your  signa¬ 
tures,  they  can  meai.  extra 
dollars  in  your  pocket! 


By  applying  these  descriptions  to  the 
tenure  of  signature  combinations  we  estab¬ 
lish  a  working  scale  of  rarity.  In  the  case  of 
our  Series  1901  $10  Bison  note,  if  all  other 
considerations  are  equal,  we  can  now  see 
that  the  note  with  the  Parker-Burke  signa¬ 
tures  (455  =  Average  term  together)  is  a 
much  better  buy  than  the  Speelman-White 
note  (2,073  =  Very  Long  term  together).  It 
is  likely  that  far  more  Bison  notes  were 
printed  during  Speelman-White’s  very  long 
tenure  than  during  Parker-Burke’s  average 
tenure.  As  the  market  in  rare  currency 
continues  to  grow,  the  difference  in  price 
between  these  two  notes  will  widen  con¬ 
siderably.  Keep  Table  I  handy  as  a  reference 
when  you  are  looking  for  buys  in  paper 
money  and  you  will  have  an  advantage  few 
other  collectors  (and  a  surprisingly  small 
number  of  dealers)  possess. 

A  word  of  caution:  Do  not  attempt  to 
use  signature  combinations  to  compare 
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“apples  and  oranges”.  If  you  had  the  chance 
to  buy  an  Uncirculated  Series  1933  $10 
Silver  Certificate  with  Julian-Woodin  signa¬ 
tures  (213  days  together)  or  an  Uncirculated 
Series  1880  $10  Legal  Tender  Note  signed 
by  Bruce-Roberts  (105  days  together)  for 
the  same  price,  take  the  1933  $10  note  and 
run!  It  lists  at  $2000  in  the  O’Donnell 
currency  catalogue  (and  it  is  so  rare  that 
Friedberg  doesn’t  even  list  it),  while  the 
1880  $10  catalogues  at  $250.  Signature 
combinations  can  help  you  make  a  decision 
when  the  notes  being  considered  are  equal  in 
all  other  ways  —  same  design,  same  denomin¬ 
ation,  same  condition,  etc.  Signatures  are 
just  one  factor  in  buying  paper  money  that 
is  often  overlooked,  and  you  should  use 
them  to  your  advantage  whenever  possible. 
When  two  notes  seem  to  be  about  equal, 
check  the  signatures.  Chances  are  you  will  be 
handsomely  rewarded  in  years  to  come. 
Many  rare  signatures  are  underpriced  and 
overlooked  today,  but  they  won’t  be  for 
long! 

BARR  BUCKS  NO  BARGAIN.  Consult 
Table  I  again  and  you  will  find  the  shortest 
term  ever  held  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  was  that  of  Joseph  W.  Barr.  Secretary 
Barr  held  office  for  an  insignificant  31  days 
—  hardly  long  enough  for  him  to  properly 
warm  up  the  chair  in  his  new  office.  Na¬ 
tional  press  publicity  on  his  brief  tenure 
focused  attention  on  the  new  issue  of  $1.00 
Federal  Reserve  Notes  bearing  his  signature. 
His  name  appears  only  on  the  $1.00  denom¬ 
ination,  and  only  five  of  the  usual  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  Districts  issued  them.  Surely 
these  notes  would  become  desirable  col¬ 
lectors  items! 

Soon  literally  millions  of  Americans  were 
eagerly  scanning  their  wallets  and  purses  for 
“Barr”  dollars  and  putting  them  away  for 
the  future.  Even  today,  almost  a  decade 
later,  there  are  dozens,  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  “Barr”  notes  tucked  away  in  cigar 
boxes  and  safe-deposit  boxes.  In  effect,  all 
the  national  publicity  on  this  “rarity”  was 
the  cause  of  its  lack  of  rarity.  The  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  produced  a  grand 
total  of  458,880,000  “Barr”  bills  and  count¬ 
less  thousands  were  hoarded.  They  list  today 
for  $3-$5  each  in  Crisp  New  (Uncirculated) 
condition  in  O’Donnell’s  currency  catalogue, 
the  same  value  as  for  any  other  $1  note  of 
this  period.  There  is  no  catalogue  value  for 
the  note  in  used  condition,  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sell  at  a  profit 
in  that  grade.  H 


In  Our  Next  Issue: 

An  Introduction  To  Collecting 
National  Bank  Notes 
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TABLE  I:  U  S.  TREASURY  OFFICIALS  SIGNATURE  COMBINATIONS 
LISTED  IN  THE  ORDER  THEY  SERVED,  WITH  LENGTH  OF  COMBINED  TENURE 


Register  of  the  Treasury 
Lucius  E.  Chittenden 

S.  B.  Colby 

Noah  L.  Jeffries 

John  Allison 

John  Allison 

Treasurer 

F.  E.  Spinner 

F.  E.  Spinner 

F.  E.  Spinner 

F.  E.  Spinner 

John  C.  New 

Combined  Tenure 
In  Days 
1,208 

1,135 

515 

2,277 

366 

John  Allison 

A.  U.  Wyman 

363 

John  Allison 

James  Gilfillan 

265 

Glenni  W.  Scofield 

James  Gilfillan 

1,144 

Blanche  K.  Bruce 

James  Gilfillan 

679 

Blanche  K.  Bruce 

A.  U.  Wyman 

759 

Blanche  K.  Bruce 

Conrad  N.  Jordan 

34 

William  S.  Rosecrans 

Conrad  N. Jordan 

715 

William  S.  Rosecrans 

James  W.  Hyatt 

716 

William  S.  Rosecrans 

J.  N.  Huston 

713 

William  S.  Rosecrans 

Enos  H.  Nebeker 

766 

William  S.  Rosecrans 

Daniel  N.  Morgan 

18 

James  F.  Tillman 

Daniel  N.  Morgan 

1,459 

James  F.  Tillman 

Ellis  H.  Roberts 

153 

Blanche  K.  Bruce 

Ellis  H.  Roberts 

105 

Judson  W.  Lyons 

Ellis  H.  Roberts 

2,638 

Judson  W.  Lyons 

Charles  H.  Treat 

273 

William  T.  Vernon 

Charles  H.  Treat 

1,234 

William  T.  Vernon 

Lee  McClung 

500 

James  C.  Napier 

Lee  McClung 

614 

James  C.  Napier 

Carmi  A.  Thompson 

130 

James  C.  Napier 

John  Burke 

181 

Gabe  E.  Parker 

John  Burke 

455 

Houston  B.  Teehee 

John  Burke 

1,699 

William  S.  Elliott 

John  Burke 

409 

William  S.  Elliott 

Frank  White 

265 

Harley  V.  Speelman 

Frank  White 

2,073 

Walter  O.  Woods 

Frank  White 

213 

Walter  O.  Woods 

H.  T.  Tate 

229 

Edward  E.  Jones 

Walter  O.  Woods 

1,590 

Combined  Tenure 

Treasurer 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

In  Days 

John  Burke 

William  G.  McAdoo 

2,082 

John  Burke 

Carter  Glass 

410 

John  Burke 

D.  F.  Houston 

338 

Frank  White 

A.  W.  Mellon 

2,554 

H.  T.  Tate 

A.  W.  Mellon 

259 

Walter  O.  Woods 

A.  W.  Mellon 

1,120 

Walter  O.  Woods 

Ogden  L.  Mills 

383 

Walter  O.  Woods 

W.  H.  Woodin 

87 

W.  A.  Julian 

W.  H.  Woodin 

213 

W.  A.  Julian 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

4,220 

W.  A.  Julian 

Fred  M.  Vinson 

365 

W.  A.  Julian 

John  W. Snyder 

1,038 

Georgia  Neese  Clark 

John  W.  Snyder 

1,308 

Ivy  Baker  Priest 

George  M.  Humphrey 

1,642 

Ivy  Baker  Priest 

Robert  B.  Anderson 

1,270 

Elizabeth  Rudel  Smith 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 

470 

Kathryn  O’Hay  Granahan 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 

818 

Kathryn  O’Hay  Granahan 

Henry  Fowler 

561 

Kathryn  O’Hay  Granahan 

Joseph  Barr 

31 

Dorothy  Andrews  Elston 

David  Kennedy 

494 

Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis 

David  Kennedy 

136 

Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis 

John  B.  Connally 

146 

Romana  Acosta  Banuelos 

John  B.  Connally 

178 

Romana  Acosta  Banuelos 

George  P.  Shultz 

611 

Francine  I.  Neff 

William  E.  Simon 

585 
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FORMER  U.S.  MINT  DIRECTOR 
NAMED  PARAMOUNT  CONSULTANT 


Mary  T.  Brooks 


Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brooks,  former  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Mint,  has  been  named  a  consultant 
on  international  numismatic  and  philatelic 
affairs  for  Paramount  International  Coin 
Corporation. 

Max  J.  Humbert,  Paramount  President, 
said  Mrs.  Brooks,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
U.S.  Mint  for  the  past  eight  years,  will  be  a 
liaison  with  many  of  the  government  mints, 
including  those  of  Canada,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  strike  the 
proof  coinage  which  Paramount  distributes 
for  19  European,  African,  Latin  American 
and  South  Pacific  countries. 

He  said  Mrs.  Brooks  will  serve  as  a 
worldwide  goodwill  ambassador  for  the 
company  at  national  and  international 
numismatic  conclaves,  and  direct  the  com¬ 
pany’s  public  affairs  and  collector  relations. 
She  also  will  assist  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  Paramount’s  numismatic  and 
philatelic  programs. 

“We  feel  her  experience  in  banking,  finan¬ 
cial  management,  collector  services,  com¬ 
memorative  coinage  and  coinage  man¬ 
ufacture  will  provide  an  invaluable  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  services  to  the  nations  and 


collectors  we  represent,”  Humbert  added. 

During  her  two  terms  as  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Mint,  Mrs.  Brooks  initiated  the  most 
sweeping  reorganization  and  modernization 
in  the  mint’s  104-year  history,  enabling  it  to 
virtually  double  its  production.  She  is  also 
credited  with  establishing  the  first  progres¬ 
sive  system  of  audits  for  the  nation’s  gold 
stocks  at  Fort  Knox,  developing  the  mint’s 
first  nationwide  labor  agreement,  preserva¬ 
tion  and  restoration  of  historic  facilities,  and 
designing  a  program  to  return  hoarded  pen¬ 
nies  to  circulation. 

She  was  also  the  first  mint  director  to  be 
widely  recognized  for  active  involvement  in 
the  promotion  and  understanding  of  numis¬ 
matics. 

In  recognition  of  her  “imaginative  and 
innovative  leadership,”  Mrs.  Brooks  recently 
became  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Award,  the  Treasury 
Department’s  highest  honor. 

A  three-term  State  Senator  in  the  Idaho 
Legislature,  she  is  the  widow  of  the  late  C. 
Wayland  Brooks,  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  Thomas, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho. 


PARAMOUNT  AUCTIONS  BRING  RESULTS! 


Call  Carl  Carlson,  our  Chief 
Auction  Cataloguer,  to  find 
out  how  easy  and  profitable  it 
can  be  to  consign  coins, 
stamps  or  currency  to  our 
next  Paramount  auction.  Call 
collect  today. 


Are  you  thinking  about  selling  your  duplicates  -  or  your  entire  collection?  Why  not 
consider  consigning  them  to  one  of  our  public  sales?  It  is  no  secret  that  Paramount  consistently 
gets  record  prices  for  truly  rare  and  choice  coins,  stamps  and  currency  at  public  auction. 

Some  factors  contributing  to  our  auction  success  (and  the  happiness  of  our  consignors)  are 
expert  cataloguing,  the  finest  photography  in  the  business  and  our  sound  reputation  as  a  leader 
in  the  auction  field.  Our  quality  auction  catalogues  are  sent  to  thousands  of  active  bidders  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world! 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  how  easy  (and  profitable!)  it  is  to  sell  your  rare  coins,  stamps 
or  currency,  write  or  call  (collect)  our  Auction  Department  today!  We  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have.  Our  telephone  number  is  513-836-8641.  Call  collect  today! 


PARAMOUNT 

INTERNATIONAL  COIN  CORPORATION 

ONE  PARAMOUNT  PLAZA 
ENGLEWOOD,  OHIO  45322 
TELEPHONE:  513-836-8641 
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COLLECTOR’S  HOTLINE 


LONDON  •  CAYMAN 


ENGLAND 


SOVIET  UNION 


CAYMAN  ISLANDS 


COOK  ISLANDS 


TURKS  AND 
CAICOS  ISLANDS 


JAMAICA 


advance  information  from  overseas 


ISLANDS  •  SOVIET  UNION  •  TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS  • 
JAMAICA  •  COOK  ISLANDS 


The  Royal  Silversmiths  have  handcrafted  an  exact 
sterling  silver  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  replica... 
commemorates  50th  anniversary  of  historic  U.S  to 
France  Lindbergh  flight. . .Maximum  edition:  only  650 
worldwide.  Bears  coveted  one-year-only  Silver 
Jubilee  Hallmark ...  serially  numbered  and  authenti¬ 
cated.  (Circle  number  101  on  your  Reader  Service  Card) 

Pre-Olympic  Soviet  collectibles  heating  up.  9-coin 
Proof-Like  sets  combine  low  mintages,  low  prices! 
Santa  Claus  cover  collections  in  demand. . .unex¬ 
celled  three-year  guarantee  of  satisfaction!  (Circle 
number  102) 

1977  Proof  Set  (Deadline:  October  25)  High  intrin¬ 
sic  value  ...  strong  investment  potential. . . Eight- 
coin  set  includes  4  silver  coins !  Past  issues  up  as 
much  as  717,.  .  .Magnificent  $5  silver  Crown  available 
individually!  (Circle  number  103) 

1977  Proof  Set  (Deadline:  November  15)  New  $5  Crown 
included  in  8-coin  set... all  Cook  Islands  Proof 
coinage  in  strong  demand ...  las t  year's  set  selling 
for  12%  over  official  issue  price ...  Don '  t  miss  this 
one!  (Circle  number  104) 

1977  Proof  Set  (Deadline:  November  30)  The  only 
country  in  the  world  that  guarantees  on  its  coins 
their  redemption  in  U.S.  currency!  Four-coin  set 
includes  one  gold,  two  silver  coins... 25  Crown  gold 
Proof  also  available  singly.  Struck  by  renowned 
Royal  Canadian  Mint.  (Circle  number  105) 

Series  1976  Collector  Banknotes  SOLD  OUT ...  Collec¬ 
tors  hesitant  to  sell...  even  at  157o  profit!  Series 
1977  Collector  Banknotes  soon  available. . .heavy 
demand  expected.  Only  7,500  sets  will  be  printed... 
sellout  likely!  (Circle  number  106  on  your  Reader 
Service  Card) 
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ATLANTA  77 

Southern  Hospitality  at  the  ANA  Convention 


by 

Tom  Mulvaney 


A  Atlanta  Mayor  Maynard 
Jackson  and  former  Mint 
Director  Mary  Brooks,  now 
a  Paramount  consultant,  cut 
the  ribbon  to  officially 
open  the  86th  Annual  ANA 
Convention. 

B  Thrills  and  chills  captivated 
many  convention-goers  at 
Six  Flags  Over  Georgia,  one 
of  many  well  planned  side 
trips. 

C  The  exhibit  room  at  the 
close  of  the  convention. 
Thousands  viewed  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  educational  dis¬ 
plays  during  the  week-long 
convention. 

D  Uncut  sheets  of  U.S.  paper 
money  —  including  a  sheet 
of  the  famous  $100,000 
Gold  Certificates  —  were 
displayed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

E  The  special  postmark  used 
during  the  1977  ANA  Con¬ 
vention. 

F  Two  BEP  employees  pro¬ 
vided  live  demonstrations  of 
the  printing  process  on  a 
hand-powered  press.  No 
samples  were  distributed. 

G  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  her 
Jubilee  celebration  com- 
memoratives  were  popular 
with  both  exhibitors  and 
viewers. 

H  The  world’s  largest  carillon 
and  the  stern-wheel  riverboat 
Henry  W.  Grady  are  added 
attractions  in  Georgia  s 
Stone  Mountain  Park. 


More  than  10,000  collectors  of  coins, 
paper  money,  medals  and  tokens  attended 
the  1977  American  Numismatic  Association 
Convention,  held  this  year  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  The  ANA’s  86th  convention  was 
complete  with  an  active  bourse  room,  the 
excitement  of  the  official  results  of  the 
recent  elections,  visits  to  neighboring  attrac¬ 
tions  and  a  massive  auction. 

The  bourse  room  was  filled  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dealers  and  thousands  of  collectors 
for  the  entire  week.  Literally  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  rare  and  choice  coins,  proof 
sets,  bank  notes  and  crowns  traded  hands. 
The  two  most  popular  numismatic  areas 
were  silver  dollars  and  large  size  (pre-1928) 
type  notes.  All  prices  were  firm  to  in¬ 
creasing,  with  exceptionally  high  quality 


notes  and  silver  dollars  selling  for  multiples 
of  catalogue  values! 

The  results  of  the  ANA  elections  were 
revealed  on  Tuesday,  August  23rd.  The  new 
president  of  the  66,000  member  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Grover  C.  Criswell.  George  D.  Hatie, 
currently  recuperating  from  an  operation,  is 
the  new  vice-president. 

Elected  to  serve  on  the  ANA  board  of 
governors  were:  Virgil  Hancock,  John  J. 
Pittman,  Adna  Wilde,  Kenneth  Hallenbeck 
Jr.,  Florence  M.  Schook,  F.  Morton  Reed, 
and  Kurt  R.  Krueger.  Mrs.  Schook  and  Mr. 
Krueger  are  new  to  the  board.  They  were 
successful  in  unseating  Byron  F.  Johnson 
and  Eldridge  G.  Jones. 

The  organizing  committee  for  this  year’s 
extravaganza  provided  many  tours  to  sur¬ 
rounding  attractions,  including  a  fascinating 
trip  to  Stone  Mountain  Park,  site  of  the 
famous  memorial  to  “the  valor  of  the  soldier 
of  the  South”.  Gutzon  Borglum  received  the 
Stone  Mountain  commission  in  1916  and 
when  the  carving  was  completed  in  1970,  it 
stood  200  feet  high  and  stretched  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile!  The  Stone  Mountain 
memorial,  forever  honored  on  a  1925  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar,  is  one  of  America’s 
great  landmarks. 

The  rare  coin  and  currency  auction  was 
well  attended,  with  “standing  room  only” 
for  most  of  the  five  long  sessions.  Bidding 
was  particularly  active  for  any  item  in  Gem 
condition.  Large  size  type  notes  and  rare 
notes  brought  astonishing  prices.  Paper 
money  is  a  very  dynamic  area  of  collecting! 

Paramount  acquired  numerous  rare  coins 
and  notes  at  the  convention  —  you’ll  see 
these  items  in  future  rare  coin  and  currency 
lists.  From  all  indications  at  this  year’s  ANA 
convention,  choice  material  of  all  tyPes  lS 
heading  ever  upward.  This  is  the  only  con¬ 
clusion  one  can  reach  after  seeing  many 
coins  already  selling  for  substantially  higher 
prices  than  those  listed  in  the  recently 
released  1978  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  (Red  Book). 

Southern  hospitality  —  Atlanta  in  16/7. 
Houston  in  1978.  ® 
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Pierre  de  Fredy: 

FATHER  OF  THE  MODERN  OLYMPICS 


Baron  de  Coubertin,  Father  of 
the  Modern  Olympics,  as  por¬ 
trayed  on  Olympic  commem¬ 
orative  stamps  issued  by  Haiti 
and  Monaco. 


It  took  a  Frenchman  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  that 
greatest  of  all  festivals  — 
the  Olympic  Games. 

Springing  from  their  so-called  origin  in  a 
sacred  Greek  valley  at  Olympia,  the  Games 
pitted  the  athletes  of  the  times  against  one 
another  in  a  single  race.  We  use  the  term 
“so-called”  because  their  exact  origin  is 
unknown,  the  earliest  recorded  competition 
being  in  776  B.C. 

The  first  victor  was  Coroebus  of  Ellis,  a 
cook  —  and  he  raced  for  a  simple  award  of  a 
“crown  of  wild  olive”  and  for  the  Glory  of 
Greece. 

Once  every  four  years  trading  was 
suspended  and  the  constant  warring  between 
the  Greek  city-states  came  to  a  halt.  All  the 
people  journeyed  in  peace  to  the  site  of  the 
Games  —  the  stadium  of  Olympia.  The 
stadium  itself  was  about  643  feet  long  and 
about  97  feet  wide.  It  was  located  in  the 
center  of  four  sloping  heights  where  the 
40,000  spectators  sat.  One  single  race  of  200 
yards  was  the  only  competition  for  the  first 
thirteen  Olympiads,  and  it  was  called  a 
“Stade”,  hence  giving  us  our  word 
“stadium”. 

By  708  B.C.  other  events  began  to  appear 
with  the  introduction  of  the  “Wrestling”  and 
“Pentathlon”  events.  “Boxing”  came  along 
in  688  B.C.,  the  “Four  Horse  Chariot  Race” 
in  680,  and  the  “Armed  Race”  in  580.  And 
if  an  athlete  won  three  times,  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  statue  made  in  his  likeness. 

In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the 
ancient  Games  reached  their  climax.  Telltale 
signs  of  decay  began  to  appear,  and  the 
Games,  whose  original  purpose  was  religious 
in  nature,  became  hotly  contested  battles  for 
records  and  specialization,  a  mere  step  away 
from  professional  sports.  And  that  step  was 
quickly  taken. 

In  Macedonia,  war  preparations  were 
underway  and  before  long  they  invaded, 
putting  an  end  to  the  Greek  city-states.  With 
political  controversies  settled,  the  training  of 
young  Greeks  came  to  an  end  as  the 


Macedonians  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
the  Olympic  Games,  hiring  the  athletes  and 
nationalizing  them. 

In  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
Greece  fell  once  again,  this  time  under  the 
domination  of  the  Romans  who  with  vain¬ 
glorious  generosity,  permitted  the  Games 
though  they  paid  them  scant  interest. 

Centuries  passed.  The  high  Olympic  ideals 
of  the  Games  soon  were  discarded,  replaced 
by  a  far  less  noble  incentive  —  profit.  In  393 
A.D.,  Emperor  Theodosius  banned  the 
Games  completely,  but  they  had  survived 
nearly  300  Olympiads  —  or  approximately 
1,200  years! 

The  Baron’s  Dream 

The  1 9th  century  was  to  see  the  revival  of 
the  Olympic  Games  through  the  tireless 
efforts  of  one  man,  Pierre  de  Fredy,  Baron 
de  Coubertin.  A  scholar  and  an  educator,  he 
was  born  in  Paris,  January  1,  1863.  While 
still  very  young,  he  displayed  a  keen  interest 
in  literature,  history  and  the  education  and 
sociology  of  his  day.  He  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  people  in  their 
struggle  to  recapture  self-respect  and  hope 
on  the  heels  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He 
also  concluded  that  a  single  century  which 
had  produced  three  monarchies,  two 
empires,  and  three  republics  in  his  beloved 
France,  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  true 
French  character.  He  realized  that  it  was  the 
individual  who  had  to  be  developed,  and  the 
only  answer  to  that  lay  in  the  elevation  of  an 
educational  system  wherein  “.  .  .  the 
physical  counted  above  the  intellectual,  and 
the  moral  above  both.”  De  Fredy  was 
convinced  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Golden  Age  of  Greece  was  the  overall 
importance  it  placed  on  physical  culture  and 
athletic  events. 

Coubertin  was  not  an  athlete,  but  he 
visited  in  England  and  America  where  he 
studied,  and  followed  with  great  interest,  the 
original  athletics  conducted  by  the  students. 
He  noted  the  qualities  of  character 
developed  by  the  students  competing  for  a 
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spot  on  an  athletic  team,  realizing  that  the 
French  student  faded  by  comparison  be¬ 
cause  of  the  French  attitude  that  games 
destroyed  study.  It  left  him  no  alternative 
but  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  a 
much-needed  reformation  in  his  own 
country. 


“The  important  thing  in  the  Olympic 
Games  is  not  winning  but  taking  part. 
The  essential  thing  in  life  is  not 
conquering  but  fighting  well.  ” 

—  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 


There  was  just  one  place  to  start:  at  the 
bottom.  This  was  necessary,  he  said,  because 
“.  .  .  the  foundation  of  real  human  morality 
lies  in  mutual  respect  —  and  to  respect  one 
another  it  is  necessary  to  know  one 
another.”  So  he  chose  athletics  as  a  starting 
point,  and  associated  himself  with  rowing. 
However,  he  met  with  frustrating  defeat 
when  he  attempted  to  bring  British  oarsmen 
to  France  or  send  French  oarsmen  to 
compete  at  Henley.  The  two  countries’ 
concept  of  amateurism  was  miles  apart.  To 
solve  that  problem,  he  brought  together 
diplomats,  sports  leaders,  and  educators  to 
arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding  of  amateur¬ 
ism.  Only  in  this  way  could  athletes  of  all 
nations  meet  on  an  equal  basis. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  needed  an  atten¬ 
tion-getter,  a  “spectacular”. 

The  Olympic  Games! 

A  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games! 

In  1892  the  Athletic  Sports  Union  met  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and  it  was  here  that 
Coubertin  first  publicly  announced  the  idea 
of  the  Olympic  Games.  “Let  us  export 
oarsmen,  runners,  fencers,”  he  said.  “There 
is  the  free  trade  of  the  future  —  and  on  the 
day  when  it  shall  take  place  among  the 
customs  of  Europe  the  cause  of  peace  will 
have  received  a  new  and  powerful  support.” 
He  might  as  well  have  stayed  home.  His 
listeners  simply  didn’t  grasp  the  significance 
of  his  idea,  and  it  died  aborning. 

Two  years  later,  in  1894,  he  assembled  an 
international  congress  to  study  the  questions 
and  meaning  of  amateurism.  They  came 
from  England,  France,  Greece,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  Other  countries  like 
Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Holland  and 
Australia  sent  proxies. 

On  the  agenda  were  seven  questions  on 
amateurism.  Coubertin  added  an  eighth  — 
“Regarding  the  possibility  of  the  revival  of 
the  Olympic  Games”.  His  enthusiasm  over¬ 


flowed,  enveloping  all  in  attendance,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  a  man,  on  June  23,  1894,  to 
revive  the  Olympic  Games. 


In  Athens,  Greece,  a  stunning  new  marble 
stadium  was  erected  by  the  King,  and  on  a 
miserable  rainy  morning  on  March  25,  1896, 
they  fired  the  cannons;  the  Doves  of  Free¬ 
dom  spiraled  high  above  the  stadium,  and 
the  great  Olympic  Games  lived  again! 

The  world’s  greatest  athletic  spectacle 
was  once  more  a  reality. 

Only  Pierre  de  Fredy,  Baron  de 
Coubertin,  had  the  foresight,  the  tenacity, 
the  perseverance,  to  accomplish  and  perfect 
this  great  work.  He,  alone,  was  the  sole 
director  of  the  Games  as  regards  their  form 
and  character.  He,  alone,  created  the 
Olympic  Charter  and  Protocol  as  well.  The 
athlete’s  oath  flowed  from  his  pen. 


The  Olympic  Oath 

“In  the  name  of  all  competitors  I 
swear  that  we  will  take  part  in  these 
Olympic  Games,  respecting  and 
abiding  by  the  rules  which  govern 
them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  sportsman¬ 
ship,  for  the  glory  of  sport  and  the 
honor  of  our  country.  ” 

—  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 


Over  and  above  all  else,  Coubertin’s  work 
was  a  work  of  peace,  though  it  is  a  fact 
almost  universally  misunderstood  —  peace  is 
not  the  major  aim  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
Coubertin  believed  that  “Peace  would  be 
furthered  by  the  Olympic  Games  .  .  .  but 
peace  could  be  the  product  only  of  a  better 
world;  a  better  world  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  better  individuals;  and  better 
individuals  could  be  developed  only  by  the 
give  and  take,  the  buffeting  and  battering, 
the  stress  and  strain  of  fierce  competition.” 

Baron  Pierre  de  Fredy,  Farther  of  the 
Modern  Olympics,  died  September  2,  1937, 
in  Geneva,  his  life  of  nearly  75  years  a 
monument  to  the  revival  of  the  Olympic 
Games  —  to  the  Glory  that  was  Greece.  I 


A  silver  medal  honoring  Pierre 
de  Fredy  was  struck  in  1960 
at  mints  in  Vienna,  Austria 
and  Stuttgart,  Germany.  The 
medal  measures  40  millime¬ 
ters,  is  1,000  fine,  weighs  25 
grams,  and  was  designed  by 
Professor  Albert  Hall  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  commemorates  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Rome. 


(Photo  courtesy  Coin  World) 
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HEADS  AND  TALES 


by 

Thomas  V.  Haney,  N.L.G. 
Former  Numismatic  Editor 
of  The  New  York  Times 


Southern  hospitality  was  cloaked  in  gold 
for  the  ANA’s  86th  Anniversary  Convention 
in  Atlanta,  August  23-28.  Members  of  the 
host  Georgia  Numismatic  Association  put 
together  a  hard-working,  enthusiastic  team, 
with  the  result  that  visitors  to  the  gala  event 
enjoyed  a  memorable  time  filled  with  fun 
sessions,  historic  tours,  plenty  of  educational 
numismatics  and  some  Southern  cooking. 

The  many  individuals  and  clubs  who 
pitched  in  to  make  the  ’77  show  so  success¬ 
ful  are  too  numerous  to  credit  here  so  we 
hope  that  William  P.  Rabun,  the  Georgia 
Numismatic  Association’s  president  and 
Lester  G.  Davis,  General  Chairman,  pass 
along  our  congratulations  to  their  aides  for  a 
fine  production. 

The  Marriott  Hotel  served  as  the  main 
headquarters,  but  other  hostelries  around 
Atlanta  housed  a  goodly  number  of  conven¬ 
tioneers,  who  came  from  many  states  and 
many  countries. 

Official  registrations  were  projected  at 
12,000  and  it  is  likely  those  figures  will  be 
reached  although  an  official  count  is  unavail¬ 
able.  The  ANA  record  is  21,991  set  in  1976 
in  New  York  City. 

Although  numerous  groups  arrived  early, 
the  Convention  didn’t  formally  open  until 
the  ribbon-cutting  on  August  23.  Local, 
state  and  national  executives  had  roles  in 
this  ceremony,  which  was  recorded  by  TV, 
radio  and  other  news  media. 

Governor  George  Busbee  officially  wel¬ 
comed  the  ANA  visitors  to  Georgia,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  hopes  that  all  would  return 
again. 

Among  the  other  dignitaries  present  were 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury,  Bette 
Anderson,  a  personable  native  of  Georgia, 
who  made  the  flight  from  Washington  for 
the  occasion;  Mary  T.  Brooks  and  Eva 
Adams,  former  Directors  of  the  Mint;  and 
several  past  presidents  and  other  ANA  of¬ 
ficials. 

Selecting  the  outstanding  events  on  an 
overcrowded  agenda  creates  a  real  poser.  It 
seemed  that  every  facet  of  numismatics  was 


represented  by  the  many  who  made  their 
way  to  the  new  Atlanta,  the  “Gate  City  of 
the  South”. 

The  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  got 
things  spinning  August  22  with  PNG  Day, 
capped  by  a  banquet  that  evening  in  the 
Patio  Room.  This  hall,  where  many  meetings 
and  other  big  events  were  to  have  been  held, 
stirred  considerable  criticism.  It  was  located 
in  an  older  part  of  the  hotel  being  renovated. 
The  noise  of  the  patio’s  blowers,  the  heat 
and  acoustics  proved  handicaps  for  sessions 
held  there.  However,  the  PNG,  with  Doug 
Weaver  in  the  wings,  had  a  very  pleasant 
get-together. 

Results  of  the  ANA  elections  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  business  meeting  August  23 
and  provided  some  surprises.  Grover  C. 
Criswell,  vice-president  under  Virgil  Han¬ 
cock,  was  unopposed  for  president.  George 
Hatie,  running  for  vice-president,  also  had  no 
rivals  so  eased  into  the  no.  2  spot. 

Incumbents  returned  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  were  Ken  Hallenbeck,  Mort  Reed, 
Adna  G.  Wilde,  Jr.,  and  John  J.  Pittman. 
Virgil  Hancock,  who  served  two  years  as 
leader,  was  elected  to  the  Board.  He  drew 
the  most  votes  in  the  mail  balloting. 

Florence  Schook,  who  has  long  been 
active  in  the  promotion  of  junior  numis¬ 
matics,  had  not  only  the  pleasure  of  winning 
a  Board  position,  but  the  thrill  of  having 
Kurt  R.  Krueger,  who  came  up  through  the 
junior  ranks,  also  elected  as  a  governor. 

Two  “Olde  Towne  Meetings”  were  held 
and  although  brief,  gave  visitors  a  chance  to 
air  grievances  or  present  suggestions.  These 
informal  sessions  were  introduced  early  in 
Hancock’s  term  as  president.  This  year’s 
meetings  brought  out  some  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  when  a  veteran  ANA  member  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  organization’s  roster,  listing 
members  and  their  home  cities,  be  updated. 

With  security  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
dealers  and  collectors  these  days,  any  in¬ 
formation  that  might  help  the  criminal 
element  is  likely  to  be  “toned  down”.  Thefts 
and  injuries  provided  topics  of  conversation 
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throughout  the  show.  This  was  no  doubt  due 
to  the  robberies  at  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society  in  New  York  and  the  Kadman 
Museum  in  Israel  about  the  time  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  nearing  in  Atlanta. 

Various  paper  money  groups,  from  local 
to  international,  had  a  big  hand  in  the  busy 
schedule.  With  paper  money  “the  hottest 
thing  around”,  prominent  club  officials, 
collectors  and  authors  were  much  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Tours  were  among  the  program’s  features 
and  all  proved  popular.  They  included  trips 
about  the  city,  to  Stone  Mountain  and  to 
Dahlonega,  where  Georgia’s  mad  Gold  Rush 
began.  The  Gold  Mine  trip  took  in  a  visit  to 
[Templeton  Reid’s  shop  location,  a  stop  at 
the  entrance  to  the  John  C.  Calhoun  Mine, 
and  a  lunch  served  Southern  family  style  at 
he  old  Smith  House. 

The  Educational  Forum  attracted  more 
han  300  to  the  Patio  Room  on  August  25. 
\n  excellent  panel  of  speakers,  tracing  the 
nonetary  troubles  of  the  South  over  the 
ages,  provided  rich  background  material  for 
those  who  made  the  Dahlonega  jaunt  the 
next  day. 

Harold  Don  Allen  of  Nova  Scotia 
Teachers  College  helped  organize  and  moder¬ 
ated  the  forum.  The  speakers,  all  noted 
researchers,  were  Robert  W.  Comely,  who 
spoke  on  “Obsolete  Paper  Money  of  Geor¬ 
gia”;  Charles  Radford  Stearns,  whose  topic 
was  “Stone  Mountain  Half  Dollar  Commem- 
oratives”;  and  Dexter  Seymour,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  was  titled  “Templeton  Reid:  His  Life 
and  Coinage”.  All  the  talks  were  illustrated 
with  slides. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
sparkled  and  there  were  more  than  200 
cases,  including  18  junior  displays  and  some 
noncompetitive  entries.  The  exhibits  covered 
just  about  every  facet  of  the  hobby  —  from 


primitive  items  to  ancient  and  medieval,  to 
the  world’s  coins,  paper  currency  and  medals 
of  today.  The  Howland  Wood  Memorial 
Trophy  for  best  in  show  was  captured  by 
Maurice  M.  Burdette  for  his  display  of 
“Obsolete  Currency”. 

Exhibit  and  other  special  awards  were 
presented  at  the  Saturday  banquet  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom.  Among  the  many  winners 
was  Karen  Worth,  voted  the  outstanding 
numismatic  sculptor  of  1977.  Mary  Brooks 
was  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  kept 
things  moving  at  a  fast  pace  as  she  and  Ed 
Rochette  alternated  with  their  quips  and 
introductions  —  all  the  while  maintaining  a 
festive  level. 

The  swearing  in  of  the  new  officers  also 
was  a  feature  of  the  dinner,  which  custom¬ 
arily  brings  down  the  curtain  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  action  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  there  were 
special  displays  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  the  U.S.  Mint,  the  British 
Royal  Mint  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint. 
Most  of  the  numismatic  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  had  booths  and  handed  out  copies  of 
their  products  to  visitors. 

BEP  again  offered  souvenir  cards,  which 
have  become  favored  ANA  memorabilia 
items.  This  year  the  basis  of  the  design  was 
taken  from  the  Series  1899  $5  silver  certi¬ 
ficate,  known  as  the  “Onepapa  Note”.  The 
Post  Office  had  workers  selling  a  variety  of 
stamps  and  first  day  covers  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  cancellation. 

The  new  President  Carter  Medal,  that  is 
the  mini  version  in  bronze,  was  available 
from  Mint  representatives.  The  Presidential 
Medals  were  designed  by  Frank  Gasparro, 
Chief  Engraver,  who  could  not  make  the 
Convention  because  of  the  production 
schedule  in  Philadelphia.  M 
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number  you  need  for  collectibles. 
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Our  Commemorative  Coins: 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 
CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 


NINTH  IN  A  SERIES 
by 

Helen  Price 


Unlike  any  other  of  the  long  line  of 
Commemoratives,  the  Monroe  Half  Dollar, 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
product  of  Hollywood  —  the  movies.  The 
motion  picture  industry,  not  a  patriotic 
organization,  sponsored  this  commemorative 
coin  with  the  idea  that  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  these  Half  Dollars  was  to  go 
toward  financing  the  “First  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Revue  and  Motion  Picture 
Industry  Exposition”  set  for  June,  1923,  to 
coincide  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Centen¬ 
nial.  However,  there  are  those  who  are 
suspect  of  the  so-called  money-raising 
theme,  preferring  to  believe  that  the  real 
reason  was  simply  an  attempt  to  obtain 
“good”  publicity. 

The  Monroe  Half  Dollar  was  designed  by 
Chester  Beach,  with  the  busts  of  James 
Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the 
obverse,  along  with  the  inscription  —  MON¬ 
ROE  ADAMS;  the  date  1923  with  an  S 
below,  indicating  that  the  coins  were  made 
at  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  The  reverse  shows 
two  figures  representing  North  and  South 
America.  North  America  holds  a  sprig  of 
olive;  South  America  holds  a  cornucopia.  A 
scroll  and  quill  pen  appear  at  lower  left, 
dividing  the  dates  1823  and  1923.  Inscrip¬ 
tion:  MONROE  DOCTRINE  CENTENNIAL 
LOS  ANGELES  around  the  border.  The 
artist’s  initials  CB  are  to  the  right. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  reality,  was  not 
the  work  of  James  Monroe. 

It  encompassed,  rather,  the  ideas  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Washington,  Jefferson  and  others, 
though  at  the  time  the  idea  was  not  followed 
through.  So  that  the  world  might  know  the 
position  America  had  taken,  President  Mon¬ 
roe  chose  to  read  it  to  the  Congress  bn 
December  2,  1823. 

“Non-Colonization”  and  “Non-Inter¬ 
ference”  —  that  is  the  dual  policy  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

When  Russia  issued  an  ultimatum  in 
1821,  forbidding  any  non-Russian  ship  to 
come  near  the  coastline  of  western  Canada, 


our  Government  became  greatly  alarmed. 
This  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an 
infringement  on  our  territorial  claims  as  that 
part  of  the  coastline  was  then  the  northern 
section  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 

It  was  then  that  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  set  forth  the  “non-coloniza¬ 
tion”  principle.  A  warning  was  issued  to 
Russia  and  also  to  Great  Britain,  stating 
“.  .  .  that  the  American  continents  are  no 
longer  subjects  for  any  new  European 
colonial  establishments.” 

The  “non-interference”  principle  was 
brought  about  when  Spain  made  overtures 
to  reclaim  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  the 
Americas  in  the  period  1810-1822.  When 
these  colonies  became  independent  coun¬ 
tries,  much  of  their  former  trade  monopoly 
switched  over  to  Great  Britain.  When  the 
British  Foreign  Minister  learned  of  Spain’s 
intentions,  he  turned  to  the  United  States 
for  help,  for  the  return  of  these  rich  colonies 
to  Spain  meant  loss  of  their  new  trade  with 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  United  States  Minister  in  London  at 
that  time  was  Richard  Rush.  Needing  advice 
on  how  to  handle  Great  Britain’s  suggestion, 
he  wrote  home  for  instructions.  The  two 
former  Presidents,  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
discussed  it  with  President  Monroe,  and 
thought  it  a  good  idea.  Secretary  of  State 
Adams,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
He  did  not  agree  on  the  premise  that  if  we 
were  going  to  come  out  and  state  our 
principles,  it  should  be  done  alone  rather 
than  give  the  impression  that  we  were 
following  Britain’s  lead. 

So,  in  the  final  analysis,  Rush  was  told  to 
decline  Britain’s  offer  for  joint  declaration, 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  we 
were  in  agreement  on  most  principles. 

And  that  is  how  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
born.  It  was  the  United  States’  own  declara¬ 
tion,  warning  against  the  establishment  of 
new  colonies  and,  in  effect,  stating  that 
European  interference  in  New  World  govern¬ 
ments  was  tantamount  to  an  “unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States”,  and 
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was  a  danger  “to  our  peace  and  safety.” 

The  die  was  cast.  American  countries  told 
the  world  to  keep  hands  off;  they  would 
bridge  no  interference;  they  were  going  it 
alone. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  rest  well 
with  European  countries.  They  thought  it 
impertinent,  though  they  protested  not  at  all 
since  the  United  States  had  so  little  power  in 
international  affairs.  British  trade  with  the 
Latin  American  countries  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds  when  the  British  government  assured 
them  that  it  was  the  British  Navy  and  not 
the  U.S.  Navy  which  was  protecting  them 
from  Spain.  And  when  these  same  countries 
asked  Washington  for  assistance  should  a 
foreign  government  interfere,  the  United 
States  refused.  We  simply  could  not,  as  a 
country,  back  up  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
without  the  help  of  the  British  Navy. 

What  it  all  boiled  down  to  at  the  time  was 
simply  this:  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  far 
more  idealistic  than  factual.  We  could  not 
enforce  it.  In  retrospect,  it  resulted  in  the 
ensuing  years,  in  a  Latin  distrust  of  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  by  the 
early  20th  Century,  we  had  come  across  as  a 
nation  with  imperialistic  tendencies.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  more  recent  years,  thanks  to  the 
“Good  Neighbor”  policy,  a  part  of  this  ill 
feeling  has  been  erased.  Not  all  of  it  —  just 
part  of  it. 


As  the  nation  grew  older,  it  grew 
stronger,  and  with  it  came  the  ability  to 
“enforce”  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  while 
we  were  busy  growing  stronger,  the  world, 
strategically,  was  growing  smaller.  Thus,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
protect  two  continents.  What  it  really  sums 
up  to  is  this:  Like  most  present-day-treaties, 
they  are  “nice  to  call  attention  to  when  you 
can  enforce  them,  and  ignore  when  you 
can’t.” 

Commemorative  half  dollars  have  been 
excellent  investments,  and  the  1923-S 
Monroe  is  no  exception.  Witness  the  long¬ 
term  rise  in  value: 


Year 

Value 

1952 

$3.50  to  $4.00 

1962 

$11.50  to  $13.00 

1972 

$28.00  to  $35.00 

1977 

$45.00  to  $65.00 

Like  most  of  the  Commemoratives,  the 
Monroe  Half  Dollars  sold  for  $1.00  each  at 
the  time  of  issue,  though  many  were  placed 
in  circulation  at  face  value.  Number  of  coins 
issued  —  274,077;  none  were  melted.  ■ 

Reference:  U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage  —  A.  R. 
Slabaugh. 


Paramount  is  NOW  BUYING 


From  time  to  time  Paramount  finds  its  inventory  of  collector  favorites  totally  depleted.  The  demand  for  these  coins  grows 
only  means  of  keeping  up  with  this  demand  is  to  buy  these  sets  from  original  purchasers.  We  are  in  need  of 
If  you  have  any  of  these  items,  please  ship  them  to  us  by  registered  or  insured  mail  for  immediate 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 


steadily  and  our 
various  modern  issue  coins. 

payment.  Remember,  Paramount  always  pays  top  prices! 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU 


1976  Bahamas  $100  Proof  Coin . $  400.00 

1976  Cayman  Islands  8-Pc.  Proof  Set . $  63.00 

1974  Cook  Islands  $100  Uncirculated  Coin . $1000.00 

1975  Fiji  $25  Proof  Coin . $  54.00 

1965  Greece  Proof  Set . $  20.00 

1971  India  10  Rupee  Proof  Coin . $  15.00 

1974  India  10  Rupee  Proof  Coin . $  11.75 

1975  Jamaica  $10  Proof  Coin  . $  30.00 

1976  Jamaica  $10  Proof  Coin  . $  30.00 

1976  Jamaica  7-Pc.  Proof  Set . $  26.00 

1977  Jamaica  Proof  Set . $  63.50 

1977  Jamaica  $10  Proof  Coin  . . $  29.00 

1974  Liberia  $5  Proof  Coin . $  14.00 

1971  Panama  20  Balboa  Proof  Coin . $  65.00 

1973  Panama  20  Balboa  Proof  Coin . $  47.00 

1976  Panama  9-Pc.  Proof  Set . $  120.00 

1976  Panama  8-Pc.  Proof  Set . $  60.00 

1976  Panama  2-Pc.  Proof  Set . $  80.00 

1971  Trinidad-Tobago  6-Pc.  Proof  Set . $  185.00 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  100  Crown 

Proof  Coin . $  170.00 


1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  100  Crown 

Uncirculated  Coin  . $160.00 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  50  Crown 

Uncirculated  Coin  . $  70.00 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  25  Crown 

Uncirculated  Coin  . $  40.00 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  20  Crown 

Uncirculated  Coin  . $  30.00 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  10  Crown 
Uncirculated  Coin  . $  20.00 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  Specimen  Set . $315.00 

1976  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  4-Pc.  Proof  Set . $  90.00 

1976  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  20  Crown  Proof 

Coin  (Bicentennial)  . $  34.50 

1976  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  50  Crown 
Uncirculated  Coin  (Bicentennial) . $  57.50 


SHIP  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT  TO: 

Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation 
One  Paramount  Plaza  •  Englewood,  Ohio  45  322 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


by 

Thomas  V.  Haney,  N.L.G. 
Former  Numismatic  Editor  of 
The  New  York  Times. 


Every  year  in  every  way  A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins,  by  Richard  S.  Yeoman, 
gets  better  and  better.  The  thirty-first  edi¬ 
tion,  released  in  early  July,  continues  that 
tradition. 

The  Red  Book,  as  it  is  more  affec¬ 
tionately  known,  is  considered  the  “bible” 
of  numismatics  by  collectors  and  dealers 
alike.  It  has  been  a  best  seller  on  the 
nonfiction  lists  since  its  inception  in  1946. 

Much  of  the  256-page  hardbound  volume 
for  1978  has  been  revised.  The  book,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Western  Publishing  Company, 
catalogues  and  evaluates  all  the  coinage  used 
in  this  country  from  1616  to  date.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  past,  present  and  a 
glimpse  of  our  hobby’s  future  prospects  all 
are  revealed  in  the  Guide. 

Dick  Yeoman,  who  was  honored  at  a 
retirement  dinner  at  the  Central  States  Con¬ 
vention  in  Milwaukee  in  May,  and  the 
present  editor,  Kenneth  Bressett,  rate  the 
plaudits  of  the  numismatic  world  for 
another  sparkling  production.  The  quiet, 
mannerly  Dick  “Yeo”  Yeoman  is  stepping 
down  to  enjoy  his  first  love,  painting. 
However,  we’ll  make  a  wager  that  he’ll  be  on 
the  scene  when  new  coin  books  are  in  the 
works. 

Most  of  the  1978  volume’s  contents  have 
been  either  partially  or  completely  revised 
and  considerable  material  added.  Even  the 
cover,  which  carried  a  Bicentennial  motif  the 
previous  two  years,  is  changed.  The  Red 
Book  now  wears  its  former  gold-stamped  red 
plastic-coated  cover. 

Some  of  the  sharp  illustrations  are  new, 
while  others  have  been  greatly  improved. 
The  interest  generated  in  America’s  early 
monies  during  the  Bicentennial  celebrations 
resulted  in  an  enlarged  Colonial  section. 
More  facts  on  coins  used  before  this  nation’s 
birth  have  been  added  and  most  of  their 
evaluation  tables  enlarged  and  updated. 

Another  feature  in  this  edition  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  section  on  Hard  Times  Tokens 
used  from  1837-1844,  a  period  of  our 
history  filled  with  historical  significance. 


Included  with  a  discussion  of  the  setting  in 
which  these  pieces  were  used  is  a  listing  with 
values  for  each  major  type  and  its  varieties. 

A  brief  history  of  our  early  coinage  serves 
as  an  excellent  introduction  for  the  Guide. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  other  information 
before  one  gets  into  the  tabular  matter. 
Hints  on  grading,  identifying  mintmarks, 
how  proof  coins  are  made  and  a  listing  of 
some  papers  and  magazines  available  to 
collectors  add  spice  to  the  introduction. 

Considerable  work  went  into  the  text 
regarding  grading.  As  the  book  points  out, 
neither  the  publisher  nor  the  editor  deals  in 
coins  so  the  tables  of  values  are  intended 
only  as  general  information  guides. 

The  Whitman  Hobby  Division  of  Western 
Publishing  Company  called  on  hundreds  of 
its  friends,  all  men  and  women  noted  for 
their  expertise  and  many  years  of  experience 
in  research  and  the  study  of  money.  They 
contributed  greatly  in  collecting  new  facts 
and  revising  old  data  for  this  Red  Book. 

Popular  here  and  in  many  other 
countries,  the  Guide  is  crammed  with  inter¬ 
esting  material.  Most  veterans  of  numis¬ 
matics  know  the  Red  Book  well.  However, 
its  textual  content  is  so  well  written  that 
newcomers  to  the  collecting  field  and 
students  of  history  will  find  it  a  valuable 
reference. 

Priced  at  $3.95,  it  is  available  from  most 
coin  dealers,  here  and  abroad.  It  also  is 
carried  in  numerous  bookstores  and  some  of 
our  larger  department  stores  with  hobby 
sections.  It  also  may  be  ordered  directly 
from  Department  M,  Western  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  1220  Mound  Avenue, 
Racine,  Wis.  5  3404,  in  which  case  $1  must 
be  added  for  postage  and  handling. 

U.S.  PAPER  MONEY 

A  book  that  deserves  a  place  of  esteem  in 
any  library  is  Gene  Hessler’s  revised  edition 
of  The  Comprehensive  Catalog  oj  U.S.  Paper 
Money.  It  was  issued  in  late  July  by  the 
Henry  Regnery  Company,  180  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  60601. 
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For  sheer  beauty,  the  volume  ($25)  of 
503  pages  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  This 
tardbound,  beautifully  illustrated  edition 
*vas  completely  revised  and  updated.  De¬ 
mand  and  legal  tender  notes,  gold  certifi¬ 
cates  and  interest-bearing  notes  are  aired  by 
:he  author,  along  with  National  Bank  and 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  error  and  freak  bills 
and  counterfeits. 

The  Catalog  also  covers  military  certifi¬ 
cates,  souvenir  cards  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  food 
stamps  and  coupons,  and  encased  postage 
stamps.  Suffice  to  say  the  wide  scope  of  the 
aook  blankets  everything  related  to  paper 
ssues. 

Hessler,  a  most  knowledgeable  author, 
needs  no  introduction  to  those  associated 
.vith  the  numismatic  hobby.  He  is  curator  of 
:he  Chase  Manhattan  Bank’s  numismatic  and 
syngraphic  collections  and  has  written 
tumerous  books  on  coins  and  paper  cur- 
-ency  and  lectured  at  many  club  shows  and 
convention  educational  forums. 

For  his  revised  edition  the  versatile 
author  has  catalogued  more  than  1,800 
:ypes  of  U.S.  notes,  using  over  700  photos. 
He  lists  the  approximate  value  and  the 
quantity  of  each  type  printed  and  gives  the 
aistorical  background  of  each  item. 

Included  are  some  notes  that  never 
entered  circulation,  rejected  for  one  reason 
or  another  because  of  their  designs.  Many  of 
these  were  uncovered  by  Hessler  after  more 
than  two  years  of  research  for  his  first 
edition.  The  author  delved  into  the  records 
of  many  departments  and  libraries  in 
Washington,  D.C.  These  included  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
the  National  Archives  and  the  Smithsonian 
records.  His  quest  took  him  to  numerous 

Either  libraries  and  museums,  such  as  that  of 
he  American  Numismatic  Society  in  New 
fork. 

Bob  Medlar,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Paper  Money  Collectors,  wrote  a  foreword 
for  this  book,  expressing  his  pleasure  in 
introducing  the  expanded  edition.  He  points 
out  the  honors  bestowed  on  the  author 
hen  his  first  edition  made  its  debut.  One 
as  from  the  SPMC  in  1974.  “In  1975  1 
was  privileged  to  present  the  award  from  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  to  Mr. 
Hessler  for  his  excellent  new  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Catalog Medlar  wrote. 

In  his  first  book,  Hessler  introduced  the 
word  “syngraphics”,  which  established  the 
fraternity  of  paper  money  devotees  as  a 
separate  but  equal  branch  of  scholarship 
rwith  numismatics  and  philately.  There  also  is 
an  interesting  foreword  reprinted  from  the 
first  edition,  written  by  J.  Roy  Pennell,  Jr., 


former  president  of  the  SPMC. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  this  edition  is  the 
most  comprehensive  reference  work 
published  to  date  on  paper  money.  Most 
coin  dealers  and  numerous  bookstores  will 
carry  the  Catalog  or  it  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Regnery  Company  at  the  address  given 
on  the  previous  page. 

MODERN  PAPER  MONEY 

The  sixth  edition  of  The  Standard  Hand¬ 
book  of  Modern  United  States  Paper  Money, 
by  Chuck  O’Donnell,  includes  just  about 
everything  known  about  our  small-size 
notes.  Covering  342  pages,  the  nicely  illus¬ 
trated  book  dated  for  1977  costs  $15  and 
was  published  by  Harry  J.  Forman,  Inc.,  P. 
O.  Box  5756,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19120. 

Chuck  called  on  a  legion  of  his  friends  — 
most  of  whom  are  devoted  researchers  in  the 
small  currency  field  —  for  aid  in  producing 
this  excellent  reference  work.  The  author  is 
a  most  enthusiastic  worker  when  it  comes  to 
digging  for  accurate  facts.  He  never  hesitates 
to  call  on  others  for  help  or  share  his 
findings  with  fellow  writers,  dealers  or  col¬ 
lectors,  whether  they  be  young  juniors  or 
long-time  veterans. 

His  latest  edition  includes  every  regular 
and  special  issue  small-size  U.S.  note  from 
Series  1928  through  Series  1976  —  $1 
through  $1000. 

This  huge  edition,  with  a  glossy  hard 
cover,  is  exceptionally  well  printed.  Included 
within  its  jacket  is  a  wealth  of  history, 
detailed  descriptions,  tables  of  values,  etc. 
There  is  a  good  section  on  Allied  Military 
Currency  by  Fred  Schwan,  one  on  National 
Bank  Notes  by  Peter  Huntoon,  and  a  listing 
of  error  notes  by  Harry  Jones. 

Gene  Hessler  gave  O’Donnell  special 
credit  for  help  with  his  new  Catalog. 
Hessler  wrote:  “Chuck  O’Donnell  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  the  new  figures  listed  next 
to  notes  issued  after  1928.  Mr.  O’Donnell 
has  labored  tirelessly  to  compile  these  fig¬ 
ures  and  has  had  them  copyrighted  ...  I  am 
grateful  to  C.  O’Donnell.” 

FROM  UP  NORTH 

The  upward  trend  in  the  numismatic 
materials  of  Canada  is  reflected  in  the  third 
edition  of  Coins  of  Canada,  by  James  A. 
Ilaxby  and  Robert  C.  Willey.  The  colorful 
paperback  of  192  pages  is  another  product 
of  the  Western  Publishing  Company.  It  has  a 
suggested  retail  price  of  $2.75  and  is  carried 
by  most  coin  dealers  and  bookstores  or  may 
be  ordered  direct  from  the  Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Under  the  Gavel 


by 

Carl  W.A.  Carlson,  N.L.G. 
Chief  Auction  Cataloguer 


1895  Dollar 
Proof-70 

From  the  Proof  Set 
Which  Brought  $13,500 


Inspired  by  the  rare  and  beautiful  coins 
offered  in  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
auction  catalogues  of  the  year,  bidders  in 
record  numbers  turned  out  for  both  sessions 
of  our  sale  of  The  Lewis  Collection  in 
Washington,  July  8-9.  Despite  a  large  auction 
staff,  we  were  still  swamped  by  the  number 
of  people  who  came  to  view  lots  on  that 
Friday.  All  of  the  chairs  we  had  available 
were  in  use  from  9:00  A.M.  until  6:30  P.M. 
and  there  were  always  others  awaiting  their 
turn.  Even  our  famous  1974  ANA  and  1975 
Long  Beach  sales  did  not  generate  quite  as 
much  bidder  interest  as  did  this  great  col¬ 
lection  of  U.S.  and  foreign  rarities. 

Friday  night’s  session  featured  United 
States  coins  from  the  Colonial  period  down 
to  the  20th  Century.  The  sale  was  so  well 
attended  by  floor  bidders  that  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  room.  All  series  in 
this  session  moved  very  well  indeed. 
Although  we  came  to  the  session  with  an 
excellent  “book”  of  mail  bids,  most  lots 
were  captured  by  the  very  strong  floor 
bidding  that  marked  the  entire  sale.  Many 
coins  brought  prices  far  in  excess  of  cata¬ 
logue  (1978  Red  Book)  value,  particularly 
those  in  choice  condition.  We  might  men¬ 
tion:  1866  2 d,  Unc-65+,  $550  (cat.  $225); 
1865  3d  Nickel,  Unc-65,  $200  (cat.  $100); 
1851  3 d  Silver,  Unc-65+,  $700  (cat.  $200); 
1856  3d  Silver,  Unc-65+,  $1300  (cat.  $575); 
1863  Half  Dime,  Unc-65+,  $825  (cat.  $500); 
1928-D  Dime,  Unc-65,  $350  (cat.  $165); 
1876  20 d,  Unc-65+,  $1900  (cat.  $1000); 
1853  Quarter,  Arrows  and  Rays,  Unc-65+, 
$2600  (cat.  $1250);  1851-0  50 d,  Unc-65+, 
$2500  (cat.  $600);  1861  50d,  Unc-65+, 
$1000  (cat.  $450);  1863-S  50d,  Unc-65, 
$1050  (cat.  $475);  1867  50d,  Unc-65+, 
$1250  (cat.  $425);  and  1890  50d,  Unc-65+, 
$1200  (cat.  $550).  In  addition  to  individual 
pieces,  the  phenomenal  series  of  original 
Proof  Sets  from  the  19th  and  early  20th 
Centuries  brought  very  active  bidding.  Excel¬ 
lent  prices  were  realized,  including:  $4250 
for  the  1867  set;  1877  at  $4800;  1878  at 
$5500;  1899  for  $2850;  1914,  $3700;  and, 


highlight  of  the  series,  $13,500  for  the  very 
rare  1895  set. 

On  Saturday,  after  a  busy  morning  of 
showing  lots  to  numerous  viewers,  we  held 
the  second  session,  consisting  entirely  of 
foreign  and  ancient  coins.  Many  of  the 
superb  pieces  in  this  session  were  pedigreed 
to  famous  collections  of  the  1940’s,  reaching 
as  far  back  as  the  Jenks  Collection  sale  of 
1921  and  including  coins  from  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Sr.  Giacomo  Opezzo  (1941), 
Thomas  Voetter  (1943),  W.  F.  Dunham 
(1941),  Perera  and  Vanderwende  in  1942, 
Parker  in  1940,  and  Shepard  Pond,  1948. 
Many  were  in  far  finer  condition  than  any 
listings  in  the  Standard  Catalog;  several  were 
candidates  for  Finest  Known  Specimens. 
Interest  was  very  strong  among  collectors 
and  dealers,  some  of  the  latter  flying  here 
from  Europe  for  the  sale. 

Once  again,  as  at  the  first  session,  we  had 
an  excellent  group  of  mail  bids  for  the 
session,  and  again  the  floor  proved  even 
stronger  than  the  book  —  perhaps  even  more 
so  than  had  been  the  case  for  the  United 
States  pieces.  New  price  records  were  set  in 
many  series  as  well  as  for  individual  coins; 
several  sections  of  the  Standard  Catalog  will 
need  price  revisions  to  accommodate  these 
superb  pieces!  Several  really  outstanding 
coins  brought  prices  as  much  as  four  and  five 
times  catalogue  value,  and  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  foreign  lots  brought  prices  at  or 
above  estimate. 

Among  areas  of  particular  strength  in  the 
foreign  session  we  might  make  special  men¬ 
tion  of:  Chinese  Republican  dollars,  going  in 
most  cases  far  above  estimate;  South 
American  crowns  in  general,  very  active  in 
the  floor  bidding  and  setting  several  new 
records;  the  outstanding  series  of  French 
crowns,  highlighted  by  the  very  rare  ecus  of 
1642  and  1643  which  brought  winning  bids 
of  $2000,  $1850,  and  $2600  for  the  three 
specimens  offered,  prices  far  in  excess  of 
those  realized  for  these  issues  at  another 
auction  of  early  French  ecus  this  past  spring. 
Among  individual  pieces  of  note  were:  the 
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Goethe  commemorative  5  Marks  of 
Germany,  193 2-J ,  Proof,  which  brought 
$2600;  a  rare  1795  Siege  Piece  of  the 
denomination  of  72  Asses  from 
Luxembourg,  $2200;  and  a  superb  1912-H 
One  Cordoba  of  Nicaragua  which  realized 
$850,  although  the  catalogue  listing  is  only 
$260. 

All  aspects  of  the  sale  were  most  pleasing 
—  prices  realized,  the  active  bidders  (both  by 
mail  and  from  the  floor),  and  the  strength 
shown  by  the  numismatic  market  in  all 
series;  foreign  as  well  as  United  States.  We 
are  now  hard  at  work  on  our  forthcoming 
November  auction  for  New  York,  which 
promises  to  be  another  first-class  offering. 
For  your  copy  of  our  November  auction 
catalogue  (and  the  list  of  prices  realized  after 
the  sale),  send  $3  to  me  in  care  of  Para¬ 
mount  Auction  Department.  Consignments 
have  already  been  received  in  several  areas: 
the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  Specimen 
and  Proof  coins  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  ever  offered  at  public  auction  (a 
series  which  did  very  well  recently  in  a 
Superior  auction,  and  which  should  do  even 
better  with  that  auction’s  prices  realized  as  a 
floor);  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collections  of  foreign  bank  notes  ever  as¬ 
sembled,  representing  nearly  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  and  including  some  of  the 


very  earliest  paper  money  ever  issued;  and 
some  excellent  selections  of  United  States 
and  American  Colonial  coins.  Our  Philatelic 
and  Currency  Departments  are  also  planning 
for  the  November  auction  —  stamps  the 
night  before  our  numismatic  sale,  currency 
as  part  of  the  numismatic  auction  —  and 
both  received  many  important  con¬ 
signments. 

The  Auction  Department  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  fall  season  with  confidence  that 
the  strong  market  displayed  in  Washington 
will  continue  upwards  and  that  we  will, 
through  the  excellent  cataloguing  and  pho¬ 
tography  for  which  our  auction  catalogues 
are  famous,  once  again  prove  that  superb 
material  brings  superb  prices  when  sold  at 
auction. 

Paramount’s  Auction  Department  is 
always  at  your  service.  Rare  and  choice  coins 
and  bank  notes,  foreign  as  well  as  United 
States,  are  always  welcome  as  consignments 
to  one  of  our  series  of  outstanding  auctions. 
I  will  be  most  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  concerning  auctions 
at  Paramount:  how  to  consign  pieces  from 
your  own  collection  to  us  for  sale;  how  to 
obtain  auction  catalogues,  and  the  dates  of 
upcoming  sales  as  far  in  advance  as  we  know 
them;  or  any  other  matters  concerning 
numismatic  auctions  in  general.  ■ 


Nicaragua 
1912-H  1  Cordoba 
Unc-65 
$850 

(Standard  Catalog  $260) 


THE  BOOKSHELF  Cont’d. 

Haxby  and  Willey  both  are  in  the  front 
echelon  of  Canadian  authorities.  Their 
book’s  evaluations  are  based  on  auction 
results,  major  sales  and  the  opinions  of 
numerous  professional  dealers.  The  price 
tables,  always  subject  to  change  in  these 
times,  show  figures  consistent  with  the 
market  trends  when  this  edition  went  to  the 
publishers. 

Much  of  the  volume  has  been  overhauled. 
With  32  added  pages,  space  was  provided  for 
expanded  token  listings  and  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  the  interesting  paper  money 
section  on  Bank  of  Canada  notes  from  1935 
to  date.  The  authors  also  added  a  chapter  on 
Canadian  Dominion  notes  from  1867  to 
1935. 

Among  the  many  other  features  is  com¬ 
plete  background  information  on  the 
Canadian  Olympic  Coin  Series  never  printed 
before. 

Changes  for  this  revision  were  indeed 
numerous.  Two  hundred  illustrations  were 
introduced,  which  eliminates  guesswork  by 
collectors  on  just  what  each  coin,  token  or 
bank  note  should  look  like.  Considerable 


research  resulted  in  corrections  for  a  number 
of  mintage  figures  and  the  addition  of  new 
varieites. 


The 

Paramount  Journal 
wants  to  hear  from  you 

In  each  issue  we  try  to  publish  a 
wide  variety  of  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs  along  with  a  selection  of 
numismatic  and  philatelic  items.  If 
you  have  any  comments  or  sugges¬ 
tions  about  the  Journal,  we  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you! 
Address  your  letters  to: 

Charles  Surasky,  Editor 
The  Paramount  Journal 
One  Paramount  Plaza 
Englewood,  Ohio  45  322 
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ARE  SILVER  DOLLARS  UNDERRATED? 


by 

Charles  Surasky,  N.L.G. 


The  so-called  “common  dates” 
in  the  Morgan  dollar  series 
have  appreciated  from  286% 
to  450%  since  1959.  The 
1921-P  has  appreciated  450% 
during  this  period. 


The  scarcer  dates  in  the 
Morgan  series  have  appreciated 
at  a  much  faster  rate  (see 
chart)  than  the  “common 
dates”.  The  1895-S,  with  a 
mintage  of  only  400,000,  has 
increased  4500%  since  1959. 


Silver  dollars  are  the  most  widely  col¬ 
lected  series  of  United  States  coins.  And  for 
good  reasons.  They  are  large  silver  coins 
from  an  exciting  era  in  our  history.  They 
evoke  scenes  of  mining  towns  and  stage¬ 
coach  holdups.  And  collectors  recognize  a 
good  value  when  they  see  one. 

FACE  VALUE  COMPARISON 

A  so-called  “common  date”  Indian  cent 
of  the  1878-1904  period  currently  sells  in 
Mint  condition  for  $40.  That  represents  a 
4,000%  premium  over  face  value!  A  “com¬ 
mon  date”  nickel  of  the  same  era  costs  at 
least  $45  —  900  times  face  value!  A  “com¬ 
mon  date”  dime  of  the  Barber  series 
(1892-1916)  sells  for  $120.  That  price  repre¬ 
sents  1,200  times  face  value!  A  “common 
date”  Barber  quarter  sells  today  for  $250,  or 
1,000  times  face  value!  A  Barber  half  dollar 
sells  for  $500  —  1,000  times  face  value! 

Yet  dozens  of  Morgan  dollars,  dated  from 
1878  to  1921,  sell  in  Mint  condition  for 
ONLY  NINE  TO  TWELVE  TIMES  FACE 
VALUE!!  What  a  value  compared  to  the 
lower  denomination  coins! 

OFFICIAL  TREASURY  DESTRUCTION 

During  the  time  from  1883  to  1964,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  kept  records  of  the  yearly 
melting  of  silver  dollars.  During  this  period 
over  3  3  3,000,000  (three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  MILLION)  silver  dollars  were  taken 
out  of  circulation  and  OFFICIALLY 
MELTED!  Since  only  847.6  million  silver 
dollars  were  minted  from  1878  to  1935,  the 
meltings  reduced  the  total  silver  dollar  popu¬ 
lation  by  40%.  Of  the  remaining  dollars 
available  to  collectors  and  investors,  a  large 
number  are  worn  from  circulation.  Thus,  the 
number  of  Brilliant  Uncirculated  silver  dol¬ 
lars  available  to  collectors  must  be  far  less 
than  the  mintage  figures  indicate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  price 
appreciation  of  both  “common  date”  and 
scarcer  Morgan  dollars.  Prices  are  quoted 
from  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
by  R.  S.  Yeoman.  All  coins  are  assumed  to 


be  Average  Uncirculated.  Choicer  coins  have, 
and  always  will,  command  a  premium. 

“COMMON  DATE”  MORGAN  DOLLARS 


DATE 

1959 

1978 

INCREASE 

1879-S 

$2.50 

$11.00 

440% 

1881-0 

3.50 

12.00 

343% 

1884-0 

3.50 

10.00 

286% 

1900 

3.50 

11.00 

314% 

1921 

2.00 

9.00 

450% 

SCARCER  DATE  MORGAN  DOLLARS 


DATE 

1959 

1978 

INCREASE 

1879-CC  $ 

10.00 

$  850.00 

8500% 

1883-S 

7.50 

350.00 

4667% 

1889-CC 

65.00 

3200.00 

4923% 

1892-0 

15.00 

150.00 

1000% 

1893-S 

400.00 

25,000.00 

6250% 

1895-S 

40.00 

1800.00 

4500% 

1903-S 

45.00 

1500.00 

3333% 

Looking 

at  the 

above  two  charts,  “com- 

mon  date”  Morgan  dollars  averaged  between 
15%  and  23%  growth  EACH  YEAR  between 
1959  and  1978.  Certainly  an  enviable  record 
when  compared  to  most  other  non- 
numismatic  intestments.  But  look  at  the 
returns  of  the  scarcer  dates.  Averaged  over 
the  19-year  period  examined,  the  scarcer 
dates  INCREASED  IN  VALUE  FROM  175% 
to  447%  PER  YEAR!! 

Silver  dollar  collecting  is  no  fad.  It  has 
been  a  popular  pastime  for  many  years.  And 
it  has  rewarded  its  followers  handsomely  — 
especially  those  who  prefer  owning  the 
scarcer  dates. 

Thousands  of  collectors  have  entered  the 
numismatic  market  in  the  past  several  years, 
many  of  whom  now  collect  silver  dollars. 
I  he  established  collectors  plus  the  new 
collectors  assure  higher  prices  for  silver 
dollars  —  especially  the  scarcer  dates  in 
choice  Mint  condition.  At  the  same  time 
demand  is  increasing,  the  supply  of  choice 
coins  is  being  reduced  at  an  amazing  rate. 
Collectors  and  investors  who  own  Mint  State 
65  Morgan  dollars  are  sure  higher  prices  are 
on  the  way.  And  they  won’t  sell  until  they 
get  their  price! 

Are  silver  dollars  underrated?  They  sure 
are!  Especially  the  scarcer  dates!!  ® 


Ask  Paramount 


Q.  Can  you  please  explain  why  the  1794 
silver  dollar  was  produced  in  such  small 
quantities  while  the  1795  silver  dollar  has 
a  mintage  of  over  200,000  for  the  two 
varieties? 

H.O.M. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

A.  The  Act  of  April  2,  1794,  provided  for  a 
silver  dollar  weighing  .416  grains  with  a 
fineness  of  .8924.  Due  to  start-up  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  was  not  until  late  1794  that 
the  first  silver  dollars  were  struck  —  thus 
accounting  for  the  small  mintage  (1,758). 
In  1795,  production  was  relatively 
smooth  from  January  to  December,  en¬ 
abling  the  mint  to  produce  much  larger 
quantities  of  silver  dollars  than  in  1794. 


Q.  There  seems  to  be  many  different  kinds 
of  proof  surfaces,  i.e.  matte  proof, 
frosted  proof,  brilliant  proof,  etc.  Could 
you  explain  this? 

R.P.R. 

Annapolis,  Md. 

A.  Modern  proof  coins  generally  have  bril¬ 
liant  or  frosted  surfaces.  The  difference  is 
that  brilliant  proofs  have  a  mirrorlike 
finish  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  coin, 
while  frosted  proof  coins  have  frosted 
devices  and  mirrorlike  fields  or  back¬ 
grounds. 

Some  of  the  mints  throughout  the 
world  are  known  for  their  frosted  proof 
coins  while  others  are  known  for  brilliant 
proofs.  Just  because  a  particular  mint 
usually  issues  brilliant  proof  coins  does 
not  mean  it  cannot  issue  frosted  speci¬ 
mens.  Frosted  proofs  can  result  from  the 
first  strikings  from  a  particular  set  of  dies 
at  any  mint. 

Matte  proofs  are  distinguished  from 
other  proofs  by  their  “sandblast”  finish. 
Although  struck  at  several  mints  through¬ 
out  the  world,  probably  the  most  familiar 


matte  proof  coins  were  struck  in  the 
United  States  from  1908  through  1916 
with  a  few  1921  and  1922  silver  dollars 
also  struck  in  matte.  (See  John  Colby’s 
article  on  page  7.) 


Q.  Would  you  please  explain  these  abbrevia¬ 
tions  as  they  relate  to  stamp  collecting? 
NH,  LH,  OG,  XF.  Thank  you. 

N.S. 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 

A.  NH  stands  for  Never  Hinged.  LH  stands 
for  Lightly  Hinged.  Some  collectors  join 
the  back  of  their  stamps  to  an  album  page 
with  small,  flexible  pieces  of  paper  called 
“hinges”.  As  the  applying  of  a  hinge  to 
the  glue  of  a  stamp  impairs  the  stamp, 
many  collectors  prefer  “Never  Hinged”  or 
“Lightly  Hinged”  examples  for  their  col¬ 
lection. 

OG  is  the  abbreviation  for  Original 
Gum,  referring  to  the  gum  or  glue  on  the 
reverse  of  the  stamp.  XF  is  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  Extremely  Fine,  a  superb  stamp 
which  is  choice  in  all  respects. 


If  you  have  a  question  concerning  stamps, 
coins,  paper  money  or  related  items,  please 
address  it  to:  Charles  Surasky,  Editor,  Para¬ 
mount  Journal,  One  Paramount  Plaza,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Ohio  45  322.  All  questions  will  be 
answered  in  a  personal  reply.  Questions  of 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  the  “Ask 
Paramount”  column  without  revealing  the 
author’s  identity.  Please  do  not  send  your 
coins  or  stamps  with  your  question  —  send  a 
hand  drawing  or  photocopy.  We  welcome  all 
inquiries.  B 


Initial  production  difficulties 
held  the  mintage  of  the  1794 
silver  dollar  to  a  mere  1,758 
pieces. 


An  Extremely  Fine  stamp 
shows  large  to  oversize  mar¬ 
gins,  among  other  outstanding 
attributes. 
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WORLD  COIN  STATUS  REPORT 


1974,  1975,  1976  and  1977  U.S.S.R.  Proof-like  Sets  —  Cash  and  charge  orders  are  being  processed  weekly. 

1976  Liberia  Coins  —  Royal  London  Mint.  Virtually  all  orders  will  be  shipped  by  September  23. 

Jubilee  Coins  (For  priority  deadline)  —  Royal  Canadian  Mint.  Virtually  all  orders  will  be  shipped  by  September  30. 

Jubilee  Porcelains  (For  priority  deadline)  —  Virtually  all  orders  have  been  shipped. 

Jubilee  Coins  (Final)  —  Expect  to  begin  shipping  the  middle  to  the  end  of  November. 

Jubilee  Porcelains,  Stamps  (Final)  —  Expect  to  begin  shipping  3rd  week  of  September. 

1977  Belize  Proof  Sets  —  Franklin  Mint.  Virtually  all  orders  will  be  shipped  by  September  30. 

1977  Liberia  Gold  Coins  —  Franklin  Mint.  Virtually  all  orders  will  be  shipped  by  September  30. 

1977  Barbados  Coins  —  Franklin  Mint.  Virtually  all  orders  will  be  shipped  by  September  30. 

1977  Jordan  25  Dinar  Coins  —  Franklin  Mint.  Virtually  all  orders  will  be  shipped  by  September  30. 

1977  French  Coins  —  Expect  to  start  shipping  the  week  of  September  30. 

1977  Malta  Coins  —  Franklin  Mint.  Expect  to  start  shipping  the  middle  of  October. 

1977  Panama  100  Balboa  Gold  Coins  —  Franklin  Mint.  Expect  to  start  shipping  in  mid-November. 

Ethiopia  Proof  Sets  —  Franklin  Mint.  Expect  to  start  shipping  the  first  part  of  January. 

Paramount  is  very  anxious  to  make  delivery  of  your  coins  and  we  will  continue  our  efforts  with  the  respective  mints  to  obtain 
delivery  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  status  report  was  prepared  on  September  15,  1977. 


NOW  BUYING!!  1976  Jamaica  Banknotes 
and  Currency  Day  Covers 


The  Bank  of  Jamaica  has  announced  that  its  1976  legal 
tender  Collector  Banknotes  are  completely  sold  out!  Now 
you  can  earn  a  tidy  profit  by  selling  your  1976  Banknotes 
to  Paramount  Issued  at  $29.50  less  than  one  year  ago,  we 
are  paying  $34.00  for  each  set  —  that’s  a  15.3%  return  on 
your  investment. 

Not  only  were  these  sets  issued  in  Strictly  Limited 
Edition  —  only  5,000  worldwide  —  but  the  1976  Jamaica 
Banknotes  are  the  world’s  FIRST  legal  tender  collector 
banknote  sets  with  matched  serial  numbers.  Each  set  is 
unique  -  the  notes  in  each  set  bear  a  number  different 
from  every  other  set! 


To  sell  your  1976  Jamaica  Banknotes,  send  them  to 
Paramount  by  registered  or  insured  mail  for  prompt 
payment.  Banknotes  must  be  undamaged  and  in  the  original 
package.  Bank  of  Jamaica  also  issued  Currency  Day  Covers 
in  conjunction  with  the  1976  Banknotes.  Each  set  of  covers 
bears  matched  serial  numbers  and  only  5,000  sets  were 
issued.  We  will  pay  $16.25  for  each  set  or  $50.25  for  both 
the  notes  and  covers. 

SHIP  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT 
TO: 

Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation 
One  Paramount  Plaza  •  Englewood,  Ohio  45322 
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